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Syrian Building. 


between 
methods of build- 
ing and construc- 
tion adopted in 
Asia and in 
Europe is per- 
haps as great as 
anything else 
which distin- 
guishes these two great divisions of humanity 
one from the other. Both in Asia and in 
Europe the art of building is carried on 
at the present day with traditions of the 
past; the mason builds his walls, the car- 
penter cuts his wood, much in the same way 
as his forefathers of untold centuries ago; 
and these primary elements in construction 
have only slightly been modified by the 
introduction in recent times of certain 
economic expedients, chiefly in ironwork, 
It is curious to find that such expedients, 
originating in Europe, have been adopted to 
their fullest extent by the conservative 
Asiatic, but always in such a manner as to 
involve a non-European character. 

Climatic, and to some extent geological 
differences also naturally enter into the 
question. Racial distinctions probably 
Originate in these very facts, and, conse- 
quently, the manners and customs of man- 
kind, and above all the primary art of 
building, 

The art of building has always been asso- 
ciated and identified with the religion of the 
builders, Asiatic building may be divided 
into two great general divisions surviving at 
the present day—the style of the Moham- 
medan races, and the style of the immeasur- 
ably greater branch of the Buddhists. The 
present article, in continuation of a pre- 
ceding sketch of modern Beyrout, will be 
confined to a study of the Mohammedan 
style as practised in Syria and the Nearer 
East at the present time. On this fringe of 
Asia, er influences and the immense 
number uropeans of all sorts actually 
resident in the shore towns seem to have 





| method 
‘terns, often of enormous proportions, are a man can lift They are about an average 





modern houses and convents built expressly 
for Europeans in jerusalem, Haifa, Beyrout, 


DHE difference and other places are all, without exception, | 
the constructed on Asiatic principles, and the} Port Said consists of a sandstone formation 


builders are invariably Mohammedans. 
When a man proposes to build himself 
a house in any Levantine country, he first 
of all surrounds the plot of land seiected 
with as high a wall as he can afford. This 











| house has already been given in describing 
| the modern town of Beyrout. 


The Syrian littoral from Alexandretta to 


bordering the sea, with a limestone hinter- 
land. The sandstone is the better of the 
two for building, the mountain limestone 
being too hard and consequently expensive 
for really satisfactory masonry. In both 


is partly with the object of keeping off districts lime is very difficult to procure, and 


trespassers, but still more for the purpose 
of securing his always somewhat vague title 


| terribly expensive on account of the scarcity 
of fuel tor the kilns. But the worst feature 


to the property. The title deeds (cuskans) | about building in the inland districts is the 
are always so much matters of dispute and ‘absence of all sand. This most necessary 01 


intrigue amongst contentious neighbours, 
assisted by the local officials, that the shortest 
way out of the difficulty is found to be by 
securing the confines of the property at 
once, before anything else is done. In this 
wall there is but one gate, usually flanked 
by a hut for the guardian. The plan of the 
house is then drawn on the ground, usually 
exactly in the centre of the plot, without any 
regard toa garden or to the surroundings. 
As has already been explained, in speaking 
of Beyrout, the plan of a Levantine 
house is always absolutely the same, 
without the smallest variation to suggest 
the rank or occupation of the owner. 
The trenches for foundations 
the 


to rock, 


all ingredients in the mortar is supplemented 
by a black earth, which is merely a vegetable 
mould. On the coast, where sand is, of 
course, abundant, the lime must be brought 
from a long distance inland on camels. 

Many modern houses are now built in 
Jerusalem and Beyrout with the iron joist 
and concrete filling-in of the European style, 
the chief difference noticeable being a much 
rougher and ruder application of the syst-m. 
Frequently the concrete of stones and mud- 
mortar refuses to stay between the joists, and 
the work has to be tried over again. In every 
case such a system with such unsuitable 
materials is very defective and often dan- 


are dug gerous. Setting aside this modern innova- 
‘with a sufficient accuracy, usually down tion of iron and concrete, the old and 
and are filled up with characteristic vaulted construction is much 


large stones packed together with mud more interesting to study. 


mortar. 


In places where it is possible a 
well is sunk, but in many districts, such as | of the substantial thickness of at least 3 ft., 


The walls of a Syrian house are always 


Palestine, dependence has to be placed upon | both outside and for divisions between 


cisterns for water supply, and 


indeed | rooms. 


This prodigious thickness is due in 


cisterns may be considered the more usual ‘the first place to the large size of the stones 


all over the East. These cis- 


employed, each one of which is as large as 


lined with a peculiar cement composed of of 1 ft. 6in. by 1 ft. 3in. by 1oin, and of 


\lime, wood-ashes, and powdered potsherds. the most unsatisfactory shape possible from 
| The position of the cistern is one of, the few | the point of view of good masonry. Broken 
‘things in planning a house where circum-|out of the quarry in a rough wedge, one 
| stances may occasionally necessitate a slight face is selected for trimming down to a 
‘variation from the received model. The! square or parallelogram to show on the face 
‘custom is that the cistern should be placed | of the wall; the remainder of the stone is 
immediately underneath the great central | left of a wedge or tapering form to be fitted 
‘chamber or wan and in places where it 
| has to be excavated in the rock, the stone | 
very little apparent effect as far as the build- | thus obtained is used in building the house 
ings are concerned. Even the innumerable above it. A typical plan of a Levantine 


‘into the thickness of the wail with little 

| stones end mad. All the stones are, in fact, 

mere “ shiners,” to use a vulgar expression ; 

outwardly they present the appearance of 
a 
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regular coursed masonry of a particularly 
solid character, but the wall in reality is 
little more than a mass of mud, lime, and 
little stones. That such a construction 
should last any length of time at all is very 
surprising, but when one discovers that the 
buildings of the Crusaders, erected in a 
precisely similar manner, are|still en évidence, 
the fact becomes still more surprising. 

The marvellously dry climate of Syria 
sufficiently accounts for the survival of such 
a mode of construction for hundreds of years. 
In Europe such buildings would subside 
into mere ‘heaps after a single winter's rain 
and frost. During a Syrian winter the rain- 
fall may be almost the same as in some 
European countries, but the rain comes down 
almost in waterspouts, fills the cisterns, and 
within a few hours the atmosphere has re- 
gained its normal dryness, Under these 
condisions a mud wall will endure for ages, 
more especially when it is protected by a 
sort of stone sheathing. 

Another and equally important-reason for 
the use of such very substantial walls in 
Syria is the universal adoption of domical 
vaultings, which, with their solid “ pockets,” 
are of immense weight. Wood floors are 
absolutely unknown in the East, although 
tiled roofs are common enough, and every 
house of more than one story must neces- 
sarily be vaulted in its lower floors. These 
vaultings are constructed in a pecular and 
very primitive manner, Our illustrations 
show an ordinary one-roomed house or 
cottage, such as the labouring classes build, 
in course of erection. The largest eastern 
house of a Pasha or Bey is merely a collection 
of such primitive constructions arranged 
round a central hall. In fig. 1 the walls 
are shown carried up to the height where 
the curious mud vaulting is started. 
Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of the 
mould or “form” on which the vaulting 
is eventually constructed. This “form ” is 
made ot branches of trees supported from 
below with struts, and covered over with a 
neat coating of mud to the lines which it is 
intended the dome should take. It is need- 
less to say the fashioning of this mould with 
wet mud, following the traditional outlines 
and curves in relation to the space and 
dimensions to \be covered, is considered a 
very special art in itself, and is confided to 
some old man whose venerable appearance 
inspires confidence. Plans, diagrams, or 
calculations as to weight or thrust of arches 
do not, of course, enter into the question ; 
such aids to a natural style of architecture 
never have been used at any time in the 
East. Mohammedans build with a kind of 
iastinct much as beavers do, and their only 
guide in such matters is the more or less 
valuable or costly fruit of experience, 

The mould of the vault having been pre- 
pared, as shown in fig. 2, the building of the 
vault is carried out with rough stones of the 

lightest variety of sandstone or limestone 
procurable, bonded together as weil as the 
builder knows how with his strongest 
variety of mortar. Sometimes a rib of 
squared and jointed stones is inserted, 
showing on the under face of the vault, but 
this is a mere decoration to relieve the 
plastering and suggest a strength of con- 
struction which has no reality. 

it will be noticed in our illustrations that 
the haunches of the vault are left unfinished 
externally until the vaulting is completed; 
this is in order that the stonework of the 


exterior may be bonded together with the 
internal construction and tie in the spring of 
the vault as much as may be possible (fig. 1). 





Fig. 1. 


The vaulting and external walls being 
completed to a genera! level and the 
“ pockets” or haunches filled in, the whole 
is covered with layer of limestone mud, 
called “ hawa,” which is found in the bottoms 
of watercourses amongst the mountains, The 
work is then allowed to settle and dry for 
more than a year before the limestone mud 
is removed and the top covered with its 
finished floor or roof of stone slabs or 
“balats.” The interior is then plastered 
with a mixture of lime, ground up limestone, 
and chopped straw, the floor is paved with 
stone or the modern cement tiles, the 
windows and door are fitted with the usual 
flimsy woodwork of the Levant, and the 
house is considered fit for habitation. The 
construction of the largest house, or 
assemblage of such rooms, proceeds in pre- 
cisely the same way. (Fig. 3.) 





Fig. 2. 


Eastern masonry owes its flimsiness in a 
great measure to the difficulty and cost of 
working the stone. The soft calcareous 
limestone of Europe is rerely found at the 
Eastern end of the Mediterranean, and 
almost the only monuments with properly 
squared masonry cut from the hard mountain 
limestone date from the days of the mighty 
Romans. Here in striking contrast with the 
most stupendous of built monuments of the 
greatest master-masons the world has ever 
seen, we find in modern days the most 
unsubstantial and unscientific of architec- 
tural styles. 

Eastern carpentry is, it possible, even 
more flimsy and unsubstantial than the 
masonry. One or two peculiarities of con- 
struction are worthy of notice, but these 
peculiarities chiefly excite wonder at the 
possibility of such a style being at all 
lasting. In describing Beyrout reference 
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which cover the great square modern houses. 
These ~oofs are, of course, all constructed oy 
one system, which is sufficiently representeg 
in fig, 4. The object in view is to economise 
wood to the very utmost on account of its 
great cost. The square space has to be 
covered somehow, and the cheapest method 
(perhaps dearest in the end) hitherto dis. 
covered is that represented in the diagram, 
This system probably originated at a time 
when timber was even more difficult to obtain 
than it is in our days, The principle of a 
strutted principal rafter without a tie beam 
is a very scientific one, and if carried out 
with a sufficiency of timber, and without too 
great a demand upon the possibilities ot 
10 in. by 4 in. rafters, is a very satisfactory 
one. But the Levantine builders naturally 
carry things to an extreme in this expensive 
department of construction, and, apparently 
satisfied with an almost temporary make- 
shift to endure for a few decades, they run 
up a truss, often of spliced timber, which 
depends on bolts, and even nails, for its 
solidity. This framing is covered with 
very widely spaced purlins and common 
rafters, on which the laths for the 
“French” tiles are laid. These so-called 
“French” tiles, which are made in pro- 
digious quantities on the Riviera coast 
—chiefly at Leghorn and Genoa—are dis- 
tributed at all the Levantine ports, and 
the trade to the East, one of the most impor. 
tant of late years, has very much modified 
the appearance of Eastern towns and cities. 
“ French ” tiles are the most unsatisfactory of 
roof coverings ; they are very light, and so 
admit of such a rubbishing timber construc. 
tion, They are merely tied on to the laths 
underneath with wire, and, as a consequence, 
they are constantly being blown off in winter 
gales, To repair them is most difficult, 
owing to the variety of manufactures which 
are always succeeding each other at the 
different stores. It will readily be under- 
stood that ordinary house roofs in the 
Levant are continually being repaired and 
strengthened in patchwork, blundering ways, 
and the expense of endeavouring to keep 
them watertight is a very severe tax upon 
the householder, 

Fig. § represents a very common type of 
upper story to a Jerusalem house, with its 
characteristic roof supported on uprights 
standing on the inner angles of the four 
chambers. In this case the 4wan, of a 
cross-shape, is often divided in a temporary 
manner with glazed partitions or curtains 
into such additional rooms as may suit the 
convenience of the family. 

Apropos of the subject of roofing, it may 
be of interest to observe that an apparently 
almost ancient roof of the strutted-principa! 
construction exists over the Basilica o! 
Bethlehem (fig. 6). This was probably 
put up in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, replacing a similar one o! 
much more ancient times. Here the 
mode of construction may be studied to 
particular advantage, as there is no ceiling 
to intercept the view, The circular part 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem during the Middle Ages was 
covered with an enormous wooden roof, to 
which many references are made in pilgrims’ 
accounts of the Holy City; and of it there 
are a few very inadequate representations in 
old copper-plates of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, The span of this roof 





was made to the enormous roofs of red tiles 


—about 80 ft. in diameter—was enormous 
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under the circumstances. It seems to have 
been constructed with a large central open- 
ing admitting light, rain, and air, on the) 
principle of the Pantheon at Rome, It) 





There is very little more to mention about 
the art of building in this country, where 
monumental art has now sunk to the lowest 
ebb, and where the modern influences of 





must, of course, have been designed on 
some system of trussed or strutted prin- | 
cipals, although the inside appearance, to) 
judge from the old representations, presented | 
a surface of simple inclined rafters meeting | 
at the circular curb of the central opening, | 
in a manner which would have been simple, | 
but hardly practical, The construction of this | 
most interesting roof is unfortunately a_ 
mystery which can hardly be solved at the | 
present day. It was completely destroyed by | 
the great fire of 1808, which occasioned the 
rebuilding of the church as it now stands, 
and even since then the {masonry dome, 
which seems to have replaced it, has again 
been rebuilt by the Russians with iron 
trussed girders and a lead covering. 
Another great roof of wood covering a 
circular plan is the Dome of the Rock in 





government and social institutions appa- 
rently tend to render it less possible than 
even in former days. As has been shown, 
cheapness, flimsiness, and instability are the 
chief characteristics of all work done in the 
Levant, although large proportions are gene- 
ically aimed at, and there are curious 
| differences in style from anything European. 
| It is needless to refer to the fittings of such 
| buildings; they are always of a kind which 
| would not pass muster in a cowhouse in 
| England. Ventilation is, however, secured 
to an otherwise very insanitary interior by a 
general absence of fit in the doors and 
| windows, and by their occasionally blowing 
in on a stormy night, even in the best of 
| houses. 

A few decorative details peculiar to 
| Levantine architecture are worthy of notice. 





Jerusalem. This is externally and internally in wil 
spherical in form, whilst the medizval cover- 
ing to the Holy Sepulchre appears to have 
been a straight-lined truncated cone. The 
Dome of the Rock is doubtless of ancient 
construction, but during the nineteenth 
century it has been subjected to much repair 
and “restoration.” As it is inaccessible and 
the soffit is covered up with a plaster 
ceiling, there are no means of discovering 





cypress, brought 
Caramania. 








zi mexu. |The great central hall, or /ewan, of a 
| house is always provided with an enormous 
| window of three divisions, which forms the 





| chief feature of the facade, opening on to a 


how it is constructed. There is no doubt | balcony. This great window is always con- 


however, that it is supported by an elaborate 
system of trussed wm The timber used | on two of the most slender of marble columns 
in these old constructions is said to be of| possible. 
in former days from | usually of the 


structed with elegant pointed arches resting 


The capitals of these columns are 
“Doric” or “ Corinthian’ 
‘orders, but sometimes a more natural Sara- 
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THE BUILDER. 








cenic type, with “ pigeon-hole” ornament, is 
used. The arches are sometimes elaborately 
cut into foliations. The effect of these 
windows is generally pleasing, and would 
remind one, but for a much greater scale in 
proportions and a genera! flimsiness, of those 
in the characteristic medieval Palazzo of 
Venice, to which they bear so close a family 
resemblance as almost to suggest an actual 
connexion. In addition to these great 
windows or loggia arcades, the fronts are 
often decorated with foliated piercings in the 
walls, usually circular; these are arranged 
over the windows to give additional ven- 
tilation. At first sight many of these 
foliated decorations, combined with pointed 
arches, irresistibly remind the European 
of the medieval styles of Western 
Europe, but such an illusion is quickly 
dissipated by considering the utter difference 
»xisting between the two hemispheres of the 
art world. In the East there is nothing 
organic in the style, if such it can be called, 
of the architecture ; but all kinds of ornament 
have, of course, a distinguishing character 
which makes itself felt under any circum- 
stances. And this ornamental character, 
which has always a certain childishness and 
barbarism about it in the East, is fully 
represented wherever any decorative 
attempts are made. For instance, the 
foliations referred to above have all the 
Eastern simplicity of design ; they are mere 
fanciful outlines of black shadow on a white 
wall; they convey no sense of intricate 
cusp or intersecting moulding ; in fact, they 
have not the smallest connexion with the 
regular styles of European art in reality. 
Characteristic forms of windows and air 
holes are given in fig. 7. 
A few words may be added as to the 
modern builders of the nearer East. A 
very few words indeed are needed to de- 
scribe a class of humanity which is as 
unlike the elaborately organised “ building 
trade” of the West as can possibly be ima- 
gined. In the Levant “ professionalism ” is 
practically an unknown quality in any 
rank of life, and there is hardly any 
conception of a “workmanlike” character 
about any one connected with any particular 
trade. The man who is handling the trowe! 
or the mason’s tools this week may have 
been occupied in mending shoes or at a 
baker's oven last week, aad he may turn his 
hand to something equally various next 
week. At certain seasons of the year 
building is quite impossible, because the 
builders are attending to the more pressing 
claims of the harvest, or the duties of the 
militia, or—still more important—the reli- 
gious exercises of the month of “ Ramadan.” 
A very few individuals, hardly worth count- 
ing, in Beyrout or Jerusalem, have of late 
years invested capital in plant and 
and may, perhaps, be considered ag 
“ builders,” in the meaning of that term in 
the West, but elsewhere the “trade” aod 
the “art” of building are practised in a 
very primitive and “natural” manner. 
Building is looked upon a$ a very poor way 
of earning a living, and men take to it when 
no other work of a more congenial kind 
offers. A few old “ sheiks” have a reputa- 
tion for building domical vaults, which, 
perhaps, gives them a certain professiona) 
character. 

Payment of labour is by the day, varying 


from the equivalent value of 6d. upwards, 
Carpenters and joiners getting as much as 


the equivalent of 38. sometimes. In addi- 
tion to regular wages the men have an in- 
ducement to stay on a job, and even 
expedite jthe work, by the custom of a feast 
taking place at the completion of each 
domical vault, when a roast sheep with 
bowls of rice is provided by the employer, 
and is calculated as part of the cost of the 
building. In this happy land trade disputes 
are, of course, unknown, wages vary accord- 
ing to circumstances, and contracts have an 
elastic character. A general mode of 
estimating is at the rate ot 40 napoleons 
per room of an average size, 16 ft. by 16 ft. ; 
this is the usual square covered by the 
domtical vault. The cost of a building is 
calculated by the number of squares of 
16 ft. by 16 ft. which it covers, and there is 
no difference between the ground and first 
floors. Although so rough and uncivilised, 
the cost of building in the East is very much 
in excess of a better type in Europe. 

In the East, scaffoldings are never made 
use of for masonry, the walls, being invari- 
ably of the great thickness of 3 ft, are 
sufficient for the workmen to stand upon 


ladders. 

There is, of course, no employers’ 
place amongst such undisciplined, ignorant 
people, but the unfortunate sufferers must 
take their risk. The European employer or 
superintendent finds the Asiatic working 
man easy to get on with, if he is treated as 
he expects to be, and with a certain don- 
hommie, He is very ready to acknowledge 
the superiority of European ideas, but as to 
practising what he professes to approve, that 
is quite another thing, and he very soon 
succeeds in convincing the European of the 
hopelessness of altering the customary 
methods of building—at least in Turkey. 


_—_ 
— 


NOTES, 
The Housing Mr, BALrour's public approval 
. in of the appointment of a Com- 
megow- mission to consider the hous- 
ing question in Glasgow is interesting as 
showing that the attention of politicians is 
given to this question, in spite of other 
avocations. It is certain that in order to. 
deal with this subject in different localities 
loca! needs and characteristics must be con- 
sidered. For example, water communica- 
tion at Glasgow is easy and cheap, 
and an extensive building of workmen's 
dwellings down the Clyde might help 
to solve the problem in that particular 
town, We do not for a moment 
offer this as a solution; we merely 
State it to indicate the difference in local 
conditions, As we have often said, the 
housing problem is very complex ; there is 
no royal road to its solution, and we must 
be content to utilise each opportunity as it 
occurs. Thus, while too great hopes should 
not be aroused by the appointment of the 
Glasgow Commission, it may result in the 
production of useful data, and may give 





Unfortunately, many of the conditions of the 
problem arise from circumstances external 
to the housing question, as Mr. Rowntree’s 
valuable investigation into the condition of 
the working classes at York bas recently 





shown. 
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Clay versus THE current number of the 
Gravel Sites for Journal of Balneology and 
Climatology contains an inte. 

resting paper by Dr. S. D. Clippingdale op 
“The Clay and Gravel Soils of London, and 
the Relative Advantages of Dwelling upon 
Them.” The author calls attention to the 
widely spread belief that it is better to liv. 
upon a gravel than upon a clay soil, and |. 
essays to show that such belief is probaly 
atallacy. The paper tells us nothing mu: '; 
that is new, except, perhaps, some statistics 
relating to mortality, which, however, are 
culled for the most part from official returis, 
and the bulk of these are old. It is to be 
regretted that the author has not given us 
an epitome of what had previously beep 
done in this particular branch of researc), 
or at least have been more copious in men. 
tioning the work of his predecessors. fF or 
instance, he arrives at the conclusion that, jn 
estimating the relative advantages of dwe!i- 
ing in London on clay or on gravel soil, the 
statistics he gives are in favour not of gravel, 
but of clay. Years ago Mr. G. J, Symons 
remarked that “a house on a clay soi! is not 


and handle the stones; the ground floor is| necessarily more unhealthy than one on 
also always finished before the next story is | gravel.” 
commenced, and the materials are carried up | ward (1897), in an official geological memoir 
inclined planes of thick planks instead of}on “Soils and Subsoils,” says that, in con- 


More recently Mr. H. B. Wood- 


sidering the respective merits of clay and 
gravel, it must be remembered that grave! 


liability law ; accidents are constantly taking may hold water, and that on a thin bed of 


gravel resting on clay the amount so held 
may be large. Where the foundations of a 
house have been carried down to the clay, 
the excavation required for them forms a 
sort of tank, into which water may, and often 
does, accumulate trom the surrounding grave! 
Long before Mr. Woodward’s memoir was 
written we had frequently expressed the 
same opinions in the columns of this 
journal We do not, however, entirely 
agree with Dr. Clippingdale that clay 
is fer se better than gravel, even when 
efficient damp-courses are provided for the 
houses. The statistics given refer only to 
mortality, and the author himself laments 
the absence of statistics referring to certain 
complaints and diseases—such as rheum:- 
tism. Such diseases do kill sometimes, but 
the individual attacked usually suffers for 
many years before yielding much to their 
effects, and just as often dies of com- 
plications usually referred to senility 
Another of Dr. Clippingdale’s conclusions 
is that it is more important to attend to 
elevation above river level than to soi! in 
erecting a house in the London district. We 
quite agree with him, and he might have 
found the same opinion expressed in Mr 
Woodward's work referred to— Hence 
elevation and situation have come to be o! 
more importance than the original soil." As 
a matter of fact, every site must be chosen 
on its merits, though it certainly would take 
much to persuade us to select a site where 
a thin stratum of gravel rested on clay, even 
on a sloping surface. 


Tue Report of the Kent and 





Commons and 
Footpaths in Surrey Committee of the Com- 


Kent and Surrey.mons and Footpaths Preserva- 
tion Society for 1900-1 shows a great dea! 


indications of the needs of this great town. | of extremely good work done. Its business 


is twofold: to look after commons and he!p 
the local authorities in regard to them, and 
to assist in the preservation of footpaths. 
Among the work which has beer done in 
regard to commons is the completion of the 
effort for the preservation of Ham Common, 
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the application for a scheme for its regula- 
tion under the Metropolitan Commons Act 
of 1866 having now been sanctioned by the 
Board of Agriculture ; thus another of the 
open spaces near London is permanently 
preserved to the public. Attempts are 
also being made to obtain a scheme 
for the regulation of Horsell Com- 
mon, but this has not yet been sanc- 
tioned. With regard to the work in pro- 
tecting rights of way, it is to be noted 
that in many respects this Committee is 
really Conservative, and in the landlords’ 
interest. A body which understands lega! 
rights does not attempt to preserve assumed 
rights of way, but only those which there is 
clear evidence belongs to the public ; thus 
the landlord is protected from those popular 
and injudicious attempts which are some- 
times made to assert rights of way where 
they do not exist. The Committee point 
out the desirability of local authorities 
keeping all stiles, gates, and other means of 
passage on footpaths in a good state of 
repair. We should like to see this power 
indicated to them by a circular from the 
Local Government Board, but failing such 
official circular, societies such as this can 
do a great deal. 








The Lorain 2 HE first mile of double track 
Tramway of the Wolverhampton Cor- 
iy poration Tramways has now 
been constructed, and the trial trips of the 
cars have successfully faken place. The 
system used is the Lorain surface contact, 
which has been developed in America, and 
there are no overhead wires at all. Prac- 
tically the only difference between the 
appearance of the line and that of a 
horse tramway is that there are metal 
studs at distances of every few yards 
between the rails. The current is collected 
from these studs, which are only “alive” 
when the car is over them, by means of 
a contact bar under the car, and, after 
passing through the motors, is returned by 
the wheels to the rails in the usual manner. 
The method of making the stud alive is 
very ingenious. The centre part of each 
stud is made of manganese steel, which is 
practically non-magnetic and exceedingly 
hard, the outer parts are of cast iron and are 
burned on to the steel. Underneath the car 
are two long iron bars, which are magnetised 
with opposite polarities and are each about 
one inch above the cast-iron portions of the 
stud. An iron keeper in the box underneath 
the stud is consequently attracted upwards, 
and brings two carbon plates in contact, one 
of which is attached to the high pressure 
main and the other with the stud and 
thence through the phosphor bronze bar 
with the motors, When the car passes over 
the stud the magnetic circuit is broken and 
the keeper falls and disconnects the stud from 
the main, On the successful completion of a 
thirty-day trial of this mile of track the other 
eleven miles will be completed. A very 
valuable feature of this system is that a 
depth ot only 9 in. is required to instal it 
We think that difficulties may arise from 
the magnets underneath the car collecting 
nails, sheet iron cuttings, Kc, from the 
Streets, and that possibly during very wet 
weather the very large leakage currents may 
cause the circuit breakers to act and cut off 
pore the cars. However, the 
ts now proceeding will soon 

Settle these points, and we hope to be able 
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“an economical system of electric tramways 
without disfiguring overhead wires. 





Dk. Thtopore THoMson’s 
Soanery Sate report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the recent 
prevalence of diphtheria in the Prestwich 
Urban District notifies the existence of the 
class of sanitary defects usually met with in 
these cases. The report as to the structural 
condition of the houses (mostly cottages) is 
better than usual, although there are many 
courts and yards which are badly paved or 
entirely unpaved. It is in regard to refuse 
and excrement disposal and removal that 
the real complaint, as usual, crops up. Save 
for a small proportion of houses fitted with 
water-closets and dry ash-pits, refuse and 
excrement in the Prestwich district are dis- 
posed of by privy-middens, which are 
usually “capacious, deep, and offensive. 
They are cleansed by the Local Authority 
about five or six times a year, and the 
contents are, as usual in this method, 
shovelled from the privy-pit to the surface of 
the ground and thence transferred to a cart. 
The processis offensive and necessarily entails 
fouling of the street or yard surface. The 
mixture of refuse and excrement is then 
carted off to a ‘tip, where it is deposited 
and covered over with a thin layer of earth. 
The chief ‘tip’ in the district is situated in 
close pruximity to the northern end of 
Rooden-lane village, and residents in its 
neighbourhood complain of it as an offensive 
nuisance.” Except as regards houses con- 
structed under recently-framed by-laws for 
new buildings, house-drains are not, for the 
most part, efficiently disconnected from 
sewers. But Dr. Thomson thinks there is 
great slackness on the part of the Local 
Authorities, and warns them that they 
should take steps to prevent the backing-up 
of sewage in the sewers liable to this occur- 
rence; that measures are called for at 
Simister-lane to abate the nuisances now 
created there by accumulations of sewage in 
ditches and fields; and that every oppor- 
tunity should be taken of securing efficient 
disconnexion of house-drains from sewers. 


Some interesting statements 
Incandescent With regard to the cost of 
Manties. mantles for incandescent gas 
lighting have recently been made at public 
meetings by leading as engineers. Mr 
H. E. Jones has stated that he has been 
offered, and has bought, incandescent burners 
of good quality (including mantles, chim- 
neys, rods, and burners) for 8d. apiece 
complete, and it is stated that the South 
Metropolitan Company is using in South 
London mantles of good quality bought 
at lower rates than thcse charged by 
the Welsbach Company. Mr. Livesey has 
proposed that, if it be lawful, the gas com- 
panies should raise a guarantee fund to 
ensure that the validity of the Welsbach 
1893 patent may be fairly contested, and the 
question finally settled cne way or the other 
in the proper court. Mr. Livesey has rightly 
pointed out that if the existing condition 
of the mantle market is to remain unchanged 
until 1907, when the patent expires, gas 
will be severely handicapped in its com- 
petition with other illuminating agents. It 
has been suggested that gas manufacturers 
might themselves manufacture mantles, and 


The Price of 





to congratulate Wolverhampton on having 


as the making of mantles is an extremely 





simple process, we see no reason why the 
largest companies should not do so, and 
supply them at cost price to their customers, 
provided that such action be legal. If it be 
illegal at the present moment, we believe 
that Mr. Livesey could readily persuade 
Parliament to pass a Bill conveying the 
required powers. There can be no doubt 
that gas consumers would be greatly 
benefited thereby, and the sale of mantles 
at less than half their present price would 
render the supply of cheaper gas more 
feasible, since these mantles yield fully as 
much light with cheap low-quality gas as 
with expensive high-grade gas provided that 
the low-quality gas be of suitable com- 
position. Several gas companies have 
already promised to subscribe to the gua- 
rantee fund, and it is expected that the test 
case, so long deferred, will come on for 
hearing during the present month. 


_— 


cot tiversity Ix the course of building 
lege Hospital, operations for th i 
tes per sfor the erection of the 


~ mew hospital have been found 
the foundation-stone, with an inscribed brass 
plate, and a list, dated May 20, 1833, of 
officials of the hospital and the University of 
London, which relate to the establishment 
of the hospital in Lord Brougham’s time 
The buildings, now being replaced, were 
begun in that year; the north wing, 1546, 
was built after Alfred Ainger’s plans and 
designs. On June 21, 1398, his present 
Majesty laid the first stone of the new 
hospital which is being erected by means of 
Sir J. Blundell's gift to the extent of 
100,000/, The plans and designs for 290 
beds, by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, are illus- 
trated in the Builder of October 17, 1866, 
and described in our columns of June 25, 
1898. 





. Messxs. DowpesweLt have 
Water Colours : , ; 
by Mr. W. L. On view at their galleries in 
Wylie. New Bond-street a collection 
of seventy-four small water-colour drawings, 
under the title, “On Many Waters,” by Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie, one of the few marine artists of 
the day who can paint shipping as well as 
he paints sea. Some of these are purely 
sea paintings ; “A Breeze in the Bay ” (24), 
perhaps the best of all, rather looks as if it 
had been a study tor the artist's principal 
Royal Academy picture of last year. Of the 
same type is “Lat. 47 deg. N., Long. 8 deg. 
W.” (13); and near each is hung, as if in 
intentional contrast, a study of a coast 
sea of the dirty green tone not in- 
frequently seen near the coast, though 
we cannot think that it has exactly been 
hit in “Shakspeare’s Cliff’ (23), which 
hardly looks real as a representation of sea- 
water, except in the fine way in which the 
surf is indicated. Sea-water is, however, as 
changeable in colour as Proteus in shape, 
and this effect may be true ; but during much 
time spent at the seaside we have never 
seen it. There is a great deal of effect and 
interest in these little pictures; great inte- 
rest of character and colour evolved from the 
mere representation of steamers and other 
craft moored in harbour; several views of 
Medway barges racing, full of life and move- 
ment ; a few inland mountain scenes in the 
Highlands, very true to the character of the 
scenery ; and one oil-painting with the in- 
teresting subject, “ Total Eclipse of the Sun’ 
—and men-of-war's men making photographs 
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r 
of it for a certain eminent astronomer who| 
is said to have 

“ Thought himself owner 

Of the corona "— 
a curious study of a special effect of lighting 
not often attempted in painting. Altogether 
an exhibition of artistic value and variety 
quite out of proportion to the small scale of 
the pictures, 


5 A CORRESPONDENT of the Times, 
Leighton and who signs himself “A Friend 
ot Both,” draws attention, in 
words with which we entirely sympathise, to 
the apparent disparity between the sepulchral 
honours paid to the two artists. Leighton 
bas a sumptuous monument in a most promi- 
nent position in the nave of St. Paul's, while 
the grave of Millais, whom he rightly calls 
“the greatest artist of the Victorian era,” is 
recognisable only by an _ inconspicuous 
stab on the floor of the ill-lighted crypt. 
It appears that a monument to Millais is in 
course of preparation, but it is not to be in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, where there is “ no 
space,” though there is space for a very 
prominent monument to Leighton; so that 
the criticism is not without point. Millais 
was unquestionably the greater artist 
of the two, as posterity at all events 
will recognise. Perhaps we may find 
the explanation in the fact that there 
was something ornamental, so to speak, 
about Leighton’s whole personality and 
career, which somewhat took hold of the 
public fancy in a way that Millais’ less 
showy and simpler character did not. What- 
ever the cause, the discrepancy between the 
outward honours paid to the two artists is 
remarkable, and we are glad that attention 
has been called to it. 


—_ 
> 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Parts has been celebrating the centenary of 
Victor Hugo's birth, and the programme 
included the inauguration of the monument 
erected by public subscription on a site near 
the poet's former residence. The sculptor, 
M. Ernest Barrias, has represented Hugo at a 
time when he was in the maturity of his 

jus, at the age of fifty or thereabouts, as he 
is represented in the portraits made at 
Guernsey during the first years of his exile, 
with clean-shaved face and long hair. The 
figure is seated, the head leaning on the left 
hand, on a rock by the waves, among which the 
“ Pieuvre,” the somewhat extravagant cuttle- 
fish of the “ Travailleurs de la Mer,” twists 
its tentacles. Four figures symbolising 
the Four Winds of the, Spirit are grouped 
around the central figure, while on the 
right of the pedestal is Dramatic Poetry 
holding a mask, and on the left Lyric Poetry 
offering the poet alyre. Behind him is Fame 
blowing a trumpet ¢ a trophy of arms and 
flags. At her side is seated a figure represent. 
i 1g Satire, and pointing to the author of “ Les 
Chatiments.” whole composition is very 
decorative in effect, and the bronze figures 
contrast finely with the rough granite surface 
representing the rocks. The pedestal is further 
decorated by fine b1s-reliefs in bronze modelled 
by M. Allar and M. Barrias. M. Allar repre. 
sents in one composition the poet at the 
tribune in Parliament, and in the other his re- 
ception on Parnassus by Hesiod, Homer, 
ee: renaat Remmnne, ath Vemacian, M. 
ar represents in one of his panels a scene 
from the “ Chatiments "— 

“ L’enfant avait recu deux balles dans la tite °— 
and on the other Victor Hugo as a noveli 
surrounded by characters from “ Notre Dame? 
“ Les Misérables,” “Les Travailleurs,” &c, 

M. Denys Puech, in his marble bas-relief 
which has been placed on the facade of the 
Comédie has represented Victor 
Hugo at the same period of life as in M., 
Barrias’ monument. other medallions, 
which will the set, represent Cor- 


At its meeting of the 17th last, the Paris 
Manicipal Council passed the law relative to 
the construction of the seventh line of Metro- 
politan Railway in Paris. This line, connectin 
the Palais Royal to the Place du Danube, will 
be — five miles long, with thirteen stations, 
and will pass by the Place de l'Opera to the 
Boulevard de la Villette and the exterior 
oe Its en ae os 800,000!, 

important wor the new survey 
of Paria kes just been completed under the 
direction of M. Bouvard, director of the archi- 
tectural service of Paris, and M. Taxil, the 
surveyor. The statistics show a total number 
of 76,586 lots of landed and building property 
at Paris, occupying a surface of 14,035 acres, 
composed of 74,025 private buildings, occupy- 
ing a surface of 10,393 acres; public monu- 
ments to the number of 1,007, occupying a 
surface of 3,392 acres ; and private streets and 
roads to a number of 1,554, occupying a surface 
of 250 acres. 5 

It is probable that the modified plan sub- 
mitted by M. Bouvard, architect to the City of 
Paris, for the arrangement of the Champ de 
Mars, will be accepted by the Municipality and 
the State. The new scheme provides for two 
lines of fine houses the whole length of the 
Champ de Mars on either side, from the Seine 
to the Ecole Militaire. The central portion 
will be formed into an avenue 765 ft. wide, 
leading from the Eiffel Tower to the Ecole 
Militaire. This avenue will be the finest in 
Paris, the Avenue du Bois-de-Boulogne being 
only jast half this width, or g00 ft. The sale 
of the ground to be built over, a 
surface of 28 acres, will bring in about 
1,120,000/. to the State and Municipality. The 
usefulness of such an avenue is, however, 
much debated, for, unlike the Avenue du Bois- 
de-Boulogne, which is much frequented, the 
proposed avenue, leading to or from no par- 
ticular centre of attraction, will be nearly 
always comparatively deserted. 

The ‘miserable state of the buildings and 
installation of the celebrated manufactory 
and museum of the Gobelins at Paris is a 
subject of much comment ; the present build- 
ings, erected as temporary quarters in 1878, 
and since remaining, are so as to 
seriously threaten the preservation of the 
tapestries exhibited therein. A large piece of 
vacant ground exists on the avenue in front of 
the Gobelins, and M. Guiffroy, the director of 
the manufactory, is asking for a credit sufficient 
to allow the construction of a building for 
forming a museum more worthy of the magni- 
ficent collection of tapestries. 

The inauguration of the new Salle Roths- 
child at the Louvre Museum took place on 
February 24, under the auspices of the Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. This 
new room, which contains the numerous 
treasures of art left to the Louvre by the late 
Baron Adolphe de Rothschild, is situated above 
the landing of the Assyrian Museum, and close 
to the room containing objects of Musulman 
art. The ceiling of the new room is decorated 
with sculptured and gilt wood panels of the 
style of the end of the filteenth century, the 
walls are covered with walnut panels in 
Italian style, the floor is formed of marqueterie. 
The aspect of the room is somewhat severe, 
and recalls in a manner some of the large 
rooms in the palaces of the Doges of Venice. 
The wall at the end of the room is covered 
a oe Flemish tapestry of the end of 
the hfteenth century, with tissue of silk 
and gold representing the miracle of the 
multiplication of and fishes. The 
subject was necessarily a religious one, for the 


objects. Amongst some of the objects of the 

— per8 marble Pog relief 
gostino di Duccio, representing the Virgi 

= hace bese ok ; several wood Setnss of the 
ain rgin Mary of Cham 

and German work of en ie soma yn 

the sixteenth century; a number of Spanish 
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prostons stones ; a sculptured gold cross of 
teenth century which pat gf socenr a 
the {reasure of St. Denis, added to the col- 
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now under construction, is still exciti “ 
siderable interest on account of the carious 





neille Moliére, and Racine. 


state of affairs ing the buildin 
ft is known that the Prafect of the hes 


by | Cirque des Champs 


whole collection is com of "religions | site. 


notified the Vicar of Montmartre that he mus! 
demolish the nave of his church because it had 
been constructed without proper authority 
from the Prefect. By counsel's advice the 
Vicar asked the permission of the Prefect ty 
construct the proposed tower of the new 
church, with the result, of a refusal from 
the Prefect. Appeal against this decision 
was made to the Minister of the Interior, 
who, by the intermediary of M. Bouvard, has 

nted the permission refused by the Prefect 
t results, therefore, that the Vicar is authorised 
to construct a tower on the nave, the demolition 
of which is exacted by the Prefect. As, how 
ever, the refusal of the Prefect is simply or 
account of the non-compliance with the build. 
ing laws, which exact that all buildings shou!d 
be submitted in plan to the Prefect before their 
construction, and not by reason of the system 
of construction of reinforced cement (which in 
the report of the Minister of the Interior was 
declared to have given sufficient proofs to leave 
no doubt as to its strength and stability), the 
refusal of the Prefect as regards the nave wil! 
now be withdrawn. 

Mr. Formige is commencing the decoration 
of the Esplanade des Invalides, now entirely 
cleared of the last remnants of the Exhibition 
The work will be followed up by MM. Bouvard 
and Vacherot, and the whole Esplanade wi!! 

y be decorated by a fine garden 4 la 
‘rancaise, with statues and decorative work 
generally in the style of the seventeenth cen 
tury, to harmonise as much as possible with the 
— built by Mansard, the Hote! des 
nvalides, 


A credit Of 320,000/. has been voted for the 
posed additions and modifications to the 
Palais de Justice at Paris. The work will be 
carried out by MM. Daumet and U!mannr 
architects ; a large number of very old end 
picturesque buildings now surrounding | 
Palace will be demolished. Old Paris « 
— disappearing, and this work wil! 
y another of the well-known picturesque 
and interesting corners of Paris, despite al! the 
rotests made by the Commission du Vieux 
aris. 

The Senate has now ratified the new law 
lately tvoted by Parliament, entitled “A Law 
for the Protection of Public Health.” This 
law will only come into force in a year’s time 
and will thus allow the various Sanitary 
Councils of the towns and departments a 
France to prepare \the way for the proper exc 
cution of the law, and draw up sanitary rule 
and regulations, which are much needed a 
Paris and in the provinces, and pave the way 
for better sanitation. 

No offers having been obtained at the 
recent auction of the ground of part of the od 
Marche du Temple, probably by reason of the 
price asked being considered too high 
175,000!. or 201, per square metre, it has been 
decided to demolish the old buildings and 
cut up the ground into several allotments to 
facilitate the sale. 

Ithas been decided to restore the Pont d Juna 
This bridge was constructed in r8o8-14 by 
Lamande, ws the order of Napoleon, to ccie 
brate his victory of lena. In 1815 Blucher 
wished to blow up this bridge, as a piece 
revenge, and was with difficulty preventc: 
from carrying out this piece of vandalism. 
The tender of 3504. for demolishing the 

clysées has been accepted 
by the Municipality. The building must be 
demolished within two months, the presen! 
foundations will not be touched below the 
depth of one metre, so as to allow for their use 
in the case of some new construction on th's 


The work of constructing the new Cour des 


by | Comptes in the Rue Cambon, near the Made- 


leine, is advancing under the direction 
of the tect, M, Moyaux. All the stone 
employed in this construction comes from the 


of | quarries of Coutarnoux, in the Yonne Depar'c- 


ment, quarries opened under Louis XIV., aod 
destined by Napoleon I. for the construction ©! 
the palace of the King of Rome, which he 
proposed to erect on the site now occupied by 
Trocadero. The fall of the Empire 
hindered the intentions of Napoleon, and most 
of the already prepared stone was employe 
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Salles | cathedrals of Sens and Auxerre, and now by 


M. Moyaux for the construction of the Cour 
des Comptes. 

A competition has been ned between 
architects, and , for the 
constraction of an destined to provide 
lodging, food, and clothing gratuitously to 2°" 
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students of both sexes. The competition is 
organised by a Parisian doctor, M. Sylvestre, 
and prizes of a gold medal and 20/.,a silver 
medal and 12/., and a bronze medal and 5/, 
will be awarded to the authors of the first three 
chosen schemes respectively, The establish- 
ment is to consist of a very large hall to be 
used as a library and studio, with an arrange- 
ment of movable partitions to form small 
private studios to permit of quiet work ; a large 
refectory, also divided by movable partitions ; 
and separate sleeping-rooms for each student. 
The whole is to be as simple as possible, but is 
to be arranged with every modern comfort. 

The new Hospital Poy oe Renaudin at 
Sceaux, founded by M. Renaudin, and con- 
structed by M. Lequeux, architect, has just been 
inaugurated by M. de Selves, the Prefect of the 
Department. : 

The Government has decided that the new 
buildings of the Imprimerie Nationale shall be 
erected in the Rue de la Convention, in the 
Javel quarter of Paris, and voted a law to that 
eflect after much discussion. 

The Societe des Amis des Monuments 
Parisiens has appointed M. Charles Normand, 
architect, as perpetual president in recognition 
of his many successfal efforts in aiding the 
Société to carry out its objects. 

The annual competition Godebceuf at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, the subject for which 
was a decorative newel and balustrade in 
marble and metal for a monumental staircase, 
was won by M. Wiclhorski. The Rougevin 
competition was awarded to M. Herlofson, 
pupil of M. Scellier de Gisors. 

The Commission de Vieux Paris is petitiog- 
ing for the protection of three old and pictu- 
resque houses situated in the Rue d' Hauteteuiile, 
one of which was inhabited by the mother of 
Cardinal Richelieu. These houses are menaced 
by the proposed widening of the street. 

Much has been heard recently of the unfor- 
tunate disputes between the Government, 
which owns the Grand Palais de I'Art, and 
Societé des Artistes Francais; it was even 
said that the very existence of this year's Salon 
was endangered, It seems to be, in fact, a case 
of much ado about nothing—a question of 
financing which has nothing to do with art; 
but the Societe des Artistes Francais is con- 
sidered to be hardly well-advised in assuming 
that its existence is necessary to the interests 
of art. If the Salon were closed, art would 
go on all the same; indeed, various illus- 
trious French artists of recent days have 
pursued their career while avoiding all ex- 
hibitions, and many of those now working 
among us keep themselves aloof from all these 
disputes and take no interest in them. The 
Committee of the Old Salon might indeed take 
a lesson from their experience in the year 
1900, when they persisted in holding their ex- 
hibition in rivalry with the great Exhibition, 
and only succeeded in getting together a collec- 
tion of little value and which scarcely any one 
visited. 

The committee charged to select and collect 
the works that are to form the nucleus of the 
permanent art exhibition in the Petit Palais, 
have already fixed on about 150 pictures scat- 
tered about the Hotel de Ville and the Magasins 
at Auteuil. Among them may be mentioned 
the curious landscapes of Hubert Robert ; the 
“Naissance de la Vierge” of Restout; a 
splendid painting by M. Bonnat—“ St. Vincent 
de Paul delivrant les galériens” ; the “ Saint 
Bruno” of M. J. P. Laurens; the “ Eglogue” 





which procured M. Henner the medal 
of honour of the Salon; the “ Sieste ” 
and portrait of Proudhon by Courbet; 


a whole series of pictures by M. Roll ; 
landscapes by Sisley, Cazin, and Guille- 
met ; the “ Prise de la Bastile” by Delaroche ; 
the Bailly of Léon Cogniet ; various works by 
de Neuville, Duez, and M. Géréme ; the por- 
trait of Talleyrand by Prudhon ; and the cele- 
brated portrait of Mme. Récamier by Gérard. 
The Comiaittee intends to continue its inves- 
tigations in various municipal buildings, 
especially in the Musée Galliera, where t 
drawings of Puvis de Chavannes have 
been temporarily stored. Numerous also are 
the marbles and bronzes intended for the 
future museum: the “St. George” and the 
« éraat d@Armes” of M. Frémiet; the 

Premicres Funérailles” of M. Barrias ; the 
beautiful “Gloria Victis” of M. Mercié, and 
the bas-relief modelled by M. Dalou, “A la 
Gloire de la République.” 

The exhibition period is now in full swing. 
The “Union des Femmes Peintres et Sculp- 
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exhibition not much better than usual. Then 
has followed the exhibition of “ Peintres 
Orientales,”’ where we may notice the works 
of the late Marius Perret, who died last year 
in the course of a Government mission in the 
Far East. The “ Aquarellistes” have opened 
their annual exhibition, this time in the 
Georges Petit Gallery, where M. Vibert con- 
tinues to show studies of Cardinals, and where 
there are collected some works of remarkable 
ability, among them a “ Retour de la Charge ” 
by M. Detaille, a work of singular conception 
and remarkably minute finish of detail. Asa 
contrast, we may visit the collection of the 
works of Sisley at the Durand Ruel Gallery, and 
those of M. Monet and M. Pissarro at the Bern- 
heim Gallery. At the Sisley exhibition we have 
landscapes painted at Moret and on the banks 
of the Seine and the Loing. The execution of 
this artist, at first light and delicate, became 
in his later period heavy and coarse, but 
always preserving a certain expressive power. 
M. Monet is entirely preoccupied by the study 
of the play of light, and gives various repre- 
sentations of the same scene or the same 
building under different effects of light. Some 
years ago he produced a set of drawings of 
the carved porch of a cathedral seen under 
different lights at different hours of the day; a 
work curious but forced in effect. With 
M. Pissarro we are in the heart of Impres- 
sionism ; but he is always interesting, and his 
recent views of Paris and Dieppe are bright 
and delicate in effect. 

At a moment when France is entering on the 
period of elections, it is significant to note that 
the Deputies have taken the initiative in 
endeavouring to prevent the disfigurement of 
important buildings by the usual flood of 
election placards. A law recently voted em- 
powers the local authorities, for the future, to 
prevent the affixing of such placards on any 
buildings possessed of architectural character. 
The formation is announced of a society for 
encouraging instruction in religious art. 
Among its supporters are M. Benouville, the 
architect ; M. Didron, artist in stained glass ; 
M. Albert Maignan, the painter ; IMM. Roty 
and Chaplain, the two eminent medallists, aud 
M. Olivier Merson, the well-known decorative 
artist. The object of this society is to give to 
ecclesiastics an education in art which is to 
render them more capable of acting in har- 
mony with the diocesan architects in regard to 
the treatment and decoration of the buildings 
under their care. It is hoped that one result 
will be to put an end to the taste for the kind 
of ecclesiastical sculpture produced and sold 
in the St. Sulpice quarter, specimens of which 
are to be found even in the finest religious 
buildings of France, side by side with master- 
pieces of medieval and Renaissance art. 

M. Marcellin Desboutin, the engraver and 
etcher, has died at Nice at the age of seventy- 
nine. He entered at the age of twenty-four 
the atelier of Couture, but subsequently went 
to Italy for twenty years, returning to France 
at the end of that time to exhibit at the annual 
Salons many works of exceptional merit, espe- 
cially the portrait of Pere Hyacinthe Loyson, 
and his own portrait, now at the Luxembourg, 
and known under the title “ L"homme a la Pipe. 
He executed a great many fine works in dry- 
paint, and also etched the portraits of M. Zola, 
Manet, Henri Kochefort, Edmond de Gon- 
court, and Puvis de Chavannes, of whom he 
was a faithful and devoted friend, in spite of 
the curious contrast between the mystical and 
essentially aristocratic painter, and the abso- 
lutely Bohemian character and habits of the 
etcher. The attachment, however, was mutual, 
and Puvis de Chavannes held Desboutin in the 
highest honour, both as man and artist. 


7 
——> 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SPRING VISITS.— 
In the report of the visit to the Royal College ot 
Science, in our last issue, a comma too much made 
it appear that all ironwork had to be excluded from 
the building. It should have read, “all ironwork 
which would have a disturbing effect on the delicate 
instruments" &c.. with no comma after “iron- 
work.” 

CLUB BUILDINGS, SHEPSHED, LEICESTERSHIRE.— 
Anew Liberal club was recently opened by Sit Henry 
Campbeil-Bannerman at Shepshed. EF xternally the 
building is faced with red sand stocks and rootec 
with Broseley tiles. Over the main entrance Isa 
balcony. In the gable above will be a modelled 
plaster panel bearing the name of the club. The 
plans of the club were prepared by Messrs. Barrow- 
cliff & Allcock, architects, of Loughborough, and 
the building has been carried out under their super- 
vision by Messrs. Atkins bros., of Shepshbed, The 





teurs” has occupied the Grand Palais with an 


contract was for 1,760/. 





THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS AND STREET COMPENSA- 
TION, 

Os Monday evening last a meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was held at No. 12, Great 
George-street, S.W., the President, Sir John 
Rolleston, M.P., presiding for a short time, 
after which the Lord Chief Justice presided. 
Ihe minutes having been taken as read, and 
some donations to the Library and Library 
Fund announced, a paper on “ Electric Rail- 
ways and Street Compensation’’ was read by 
Mr. Rowland Berkeley, Barrister-at-Law. 

The author first dealt with the right of the 
public to pass and repass along the highways. 
The proper conclusion, in this opinion, as to 
the right of the public was that the public right 
was nothing more than a right to pass and 
repass ; and consequently there was no title to 
compensation in them. As to the right of the 
Local Authorities, their right was a proprietary 
right to the surface of the highway ; and to- 
gether with the surface, such proprictary right 
below the surface as was essential to the main- 
tenance and occupation, and exclusive possession 
of the highway, and the making and main- 
taining itfor the use of the public, so long, and 
only.so long, as the highway was and remained 
a highway. As to the rights of the owner, 
the author treated of the right to compensation 
under each of these heads—first, as to the 
value of the land taken ; secondly, as to damage 
by severance ; thirdly, as to compensation for 
damage by otherwise injuriously affecting 
other lands held nigh the lands taken. As 
to the first point, he said :-— 

“It will be remembered that both the public 
and the local authority have rights over and in 
the highway soiu—tights that very materially 
affect the value of the subsoil of the highway ; 
since to the extent of the existence of the public 
rights the owner has lost the right of an 
unlimited owner in respect of that soil; he 
cannot appropriate it, or deal with it by break- 
ing it open, or use it in any way inconsistent 
with the rights of public user. Conceivably 
he could make a cellar there ; even this within 
the London district could only be done with 
the consent of the local authority; and at 
the depth at which these railways are 
made, for practical purposes, the making 
of cellars or the carrying out of any other 
building operation beneath the highway need 
not be considered. Confining, then, our 
attention to London, there are no effective 
mining rights beneath the highway, and the 
chance of the land ever becoming valuable to 
the owner from its situation is beyond the 
bounds of reasonable probability. The soil 
beneath the highway, at the depth of which I 
am speaking, we may then confidently assume 
to be practically valueless to the owner. A 
value, it is true, may attach from its special 
adaptability for the making of a railway 
through it, supposing such soil to belong 
wholly to one owner or very substantially so. 
In London, however, the happening of such a 
condition of things is highly improbabie, and 
may be disregarded. In assessing compen- 
sation under this heading, for the value of 
land taken, the guiding principle is 
that the value is neither its market 
value, nor yet its value to the pro- 
motors when they have acquired it, but its 
actual value to the person trom whom it is 
taken. The question for determination is 
what is it worth to the owner ; and that value 
is what he is entitled to be paid for it. Stebbing 
». The Metropolitan Board of Works estab- 
lishes this. The restrictive rights in that case 
were not the same as the restrictive rights 
over the soil of the highway, neither was the 
land taken for private purposes of profit. A 
churchyard was taken for the purpose of 
forming a new street. The plaintiff contended 
that service of the notice to treat, under the 
compulsory powers, freed the land from all 
restrictions and it thereupon became free land ; 
while the defendants objected that the com- 
pensation payable was for the land with 
all the restrictive rights in force. This 
was determined to be the correct view... . 
The principle is clear. For land which is of 
no value, or is practically valueless, to the 
owner no compensation is payable The land 
ander the highways which is actually taken 
for these railways is, as we have seen, prac- 
tically valueless, and the conclusion must be 
that the owners are not entitled to any com- 
pensation in respect of it. I am aware that 
this view is not universally held to be correct. 





It is argued that the owner has an interest in 
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the soil, even though it is restricted by the 
rights of the public, and that that interest must 
be worth something to him. As far as I can 
find, the only authority to be quoted in support 
of this contention is the case of ‘Goodson vr. 
Richardson.’ It was argued in that case, 
inter alia, that the plaintiff's right in the 
soil below the highway was one of little 
or no value to him... . Persons 
desirous of carrying their undertakings over 
or through other person's land, must, 
apart from statutory powers, make their 
bargain with each owner; and the value of 
the land these persons seek to acquire is, 
not its value to the owner, but the value 
which these persons are prepared to admit 
rather than sacrifice their scheme. When 
statutory powers are given, as in the case of 
railways, the legislature expressly deprives the 
owner of his power of veto, and in depriving 
him gives him statutory rights to compensation 
instead. . . . HL. Secondly, as to damage 
by severance : Can the owners obtain com- 
pensation by reason of the severance of their 
land from other land held with it? Compensation 
for severance merely, apart from damage, has 
never beenallowed. Damage to other land must 
be caused by reason of the severance. Damage 
in this connexion signifies depreciation in value 
owing to interference with the unity of the 
estate, whereby the lard becomes less useful 
for the purposes for which it is held, either 
immediately or at some future time. On a 
review of the decisions on this part of the 
section, | am very doubtful whether in the case 
now being considered there is any such 
severance, as was contemplated by the legis- 
latare. Certainly there is none such as has 
been considered by the judges. The severing 
has always been a a with wad oy | 
in such a way that, on ing at a plan of 
before and after the severing, some change in 
the ge OE oH estate ee eee 
apparent. Still, as been repeatedly lai 
down, the question whether there has been 
severance or not is a question of fact depen- 
dent upon its own circumstances; and as 
there are mo general principles whereby 
this question may be effectually determined, 
one has to be prepared for a finding that there 
is here a severance within the meaning of the 
section. What is the damage? In all cases 
the principle in assessing damages hereunder 
is the same. There has been an interference 
with the unity of the estate, and the land in 
consequence has become less useful to the 
owner. He cannot lay it out so effectively as a 
building estate ; it can no longer be used as rifle 
butts (to quote some instances already decided) 
and he must be indemnified. The damage, 
be it noted, must flow from the severing 
and not from any purpose for which the 
severance takes place. Can it be said then, 
that the land here held with the land taken is 
any less useful by reason of such taking’ I 
think not. The land taken, as we have seen, 
cannot be used or dealt with the owner, 
owing to the existence of the ic rights in 
the land above it. The public rights also affect 
the land held with it, since the owner can- 
not use this in any way so as to interfere 
with those public rights. As in the case of 
value the fact that the legislature has given 
someone else the right to turn the land taken 
to profitable uses, in spite of the public 
rights, does not entitle the owner to say: 
‘You are severing a piece of land which may 
now, by the notice to treat, be turned to use, 
and therefore you are making the whole of the 
holding less useful.’ The owner is still bound 
by the public rights, and he can use his other 
land as well after as before the severance, and 
for precisely similar purposes, that is to say, he 
suifers no damage by reason of the severance. 
As has been said, in each case it is a fact 
dependent upon its own circumstances whether 
there be severance or not; but if it should be 
held that there be severance here, there is 
clearly no damage, and therefore no right to 
in Tula for age severance. 

. ‘hirdly, as to compensation for damage 
by otherwise injuriously affecting other 
held with the lands taken by reason of the 
exercise of the powers of the Special Act or 
any Act incorporated therewith. The injuries 
which may arise from the exercise of statutory 
powers are of two kinds: (1) the depreciation 
of the property owing to vibration and noise : 
and (2) the actual damage ot 
the making or using of the line causing a sub- 


sidence on the adjacent land. Injuries of this | ship. 


sort may be suffered by all owners of property 


y]) abutting upon the railways, whether their 


land be taken or not; but it is now well 
settled that owners whose land is not 





taken by the are net entitled to 
any com for these matters, unless 
caused during construction. The case of such 


owners is admittedly hard, and has probably 
led to more mgs rey of judicial opinion 
than any other subject of judicial decision. 
Moreover, it is a curious fact that from the 
point of view of mere numbers, the majority 
have been in favour of giving compensation. It 
is worth while to dwell for a moment upon 
this point, since it illustrates the tion of 
lessees whose leases are so w as to 
exclude any demise of land beyond the front 
of their buildings or the edge of the pave- 
ments upon which these a 6 

In further considering the right to com- 
pensation, the author referred to some of the 
numerous cases which had arisen, his conclu- 
sions being :—“ To obtain compensation, then, 
for injuriously affecting land where the land 
itself is not taken, but injured only, the owner 
must establish (1) that the injury is an injury 
to his land or some right incidental thereto ; 
(2) that the act causing the injury was autho- 
rised by the legislature ; (3) that the injury was 
suffered as a consequence of the construction 
of the railway; and (4) that the Company's 
Special Act deprives him of his right of action 
at common law. To return to the owner 
whose land has been taken. As already stated, 
the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, gives to 
such owners the right to compensation for 
the e they may suffer from the 
injerious affecting of their other lands, heid 
with the land taken, by reason of the 
exercise of the powers of the Special Act or 


*“** * 


this with reference to our subject it is neces- 
sary to determine (1) whether the possibility of 
damage arising from subsidence, vibration, 
and noise amounts to an ‘ injurious affecting’ ; 
(2) whether the land taken is so ‘held with’ 
the other lands as to be within the Act; 
(3) whether ‘the exercise of the powers’ 
refers merely to the building of the line, or 
whether it extends to the subsequent use of 
it; and, finally (4) whether the ‘injuriousty 
affecting’ must be of such a nature as to be 
actionable at common law but for the Special 
Act taking that right of action away. 

1. I have no doubt that, when land is taken, 
actual damage from subsidence, vibration, and 
noise is an ‘injurious affecting’ of the 
adjacent land ‘held with’ the land taken 
whenever it occurs. Whether compensation 
can be recovered depends on the determina- 
tion of whether there has been any previous 
inquiry to assess compensation for the takin 
of the land. If there has been no 
inquiry com i can be recovered. 
If there has been such inquiry com- 
pensation cannot be recovered, be there is 
no power of holding a second inquiry to 
assess it, since the damage is of the nature of 
foreseen damage within the principles of Croft 
v. The London and North Western Railway 
Company. This brings usto the point whether 
the possibility of damage arising from subsi- 
dence, vibration, and noise amounts in itself to 
an injarious affecting for which the owner 


may ela: garasenes The answer is that such 
possibility, if reasonably apparent, is an inju- 
rious affecting. Whether the possibility is 
reasonably t must be ascertained from 
an investigation of all the circumstances of the 
case, namely, the composition of the soil, the 
method of traction, and the known effect of 
this latter on the structure upon which it is 
employed. .. . (2) Whether the land taken is 
*heid with’ the other lands depends whether, 
on the facts, the case will come within the 
principle enunciated by Lord Watson in 
Cowper Essex v, The Acton Local Board as 
follows :—*Where several pieces of land, 
owned by the same person, are so near to each 
other, and so situated that the possession and 
control of each gives an enhanced value to all 
ot them, they are lands held me yee within 
the meaning of the Act ; so that if one piece is 
compulsorily taken, and converted to 
which depreciate the value of the rest, 
compensation. 





any Act incorporated therewith. To interpret | damaged 


where damage is occasioned during the con. 
struction of the works. Where land is taken, 
compensation may be recovered for damage 
occasioned either by construction or by the 
future use.... 4. We have now seen thar 
actual damage from subsidence, vibration, and 
noise, or the possibility that such damage may 
arise, is damage amounting to an injurious 
affecting ; that, to invoke the application of 
this principle, it is essential that the lands 
taken be held with the other lands alleved to 
be injuriously affected ; and that such injurious 
affecting may arise from the use of the 
works, and not from their construe. 
tion merely. The final question is, muy 
the injury be of such a nature as 
to be actionable at common law, bat for the 
Special Act taking that right of action away 
It will be remembered that where no land is 
taken, the injury mast have been actionable a: 
common law, an attempt was made to extend 
the rule to cases where land is taken. So far 
as actual damage from the use of the line is 
concerned, there would, I think, in the absence 
of negligence, be no right of action. .. 
Whether the bare ces, | that damage may 
arise would, be actionable, | am not prepared 
to say. The point has not been dennitely 
decided, though it has been raised in arge- 

Before concluding his paper, the author dealt 
with the subject of the so-called “ casements ” 
in connexion with the electric railways 

In the discussion which followed, Messrs. 
Freeman, Clode, Colam, Pilditch, and Arnold 
Statham took part, and the opinion was cx. 
pressed that the case of leaseholders was a very 
hard one, as, although their property might be 
by the working of the railway, they 
could not obtain compensation because no land 
of theirs was taken. It was to be hoped that 
the vibration now caused by electric trains 
could be remedied, and that when future lines 
commenced working this difficulty would have 
been removed by the engineers. With regard 
to the making of subways connecting buildings 
on either side of the road, it was pointed oct 
that when the Metropolitan Railway was con- 
structed under the Euston-road the owner of 
property on both sides of the road was pad 
a substantial sum because he was able to show 
that the existence of the railway would prevent 
him connecting his property by subways, and 
thereby depreciate its valae to him. 

The Lord Chief Justice moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Berkeley, and said the paper was 
a most interesting and valuable one on com- 
pensation law. It contained nothing startling! 
new, but the facts were put in such a way that 
they could be understood by those not versed 
in the law. He was of opinion that when 
land acquired an increased value by reason of 
being particularly suitable for the purpose for 
which it was desired to obtain it, the vendor 
who was compelled to sell, should have the 
advantage, and the compensation should be 
based on the value to the purchaser and not 
on the previous value to the owner. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Watney, 
and carried unanimously. 

The meeting then terminated. 





—_ 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERING METHODS 


Ow Saturday evening, before a mecting 
the Builders’ Foremen’s Association, at the 
Memorial Hall, E.C., Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann, 
A.M.ILLC.E., read an interesting paper © 
“Some Engineering and other Observations 
in 1901 During a 5,000 miles Tour in the 
United States.” Mr. Ackermann visited the 
States to gain general experience of American 
engineering practice, and in particular 
report on American methods of coal mining bY 
machinery. During the four months he was 
there he visited New York, Philadelphia 
Chicago, Buffalo, Easton, Atlantic City, Wasb- 
ington, Roanoke, the Pocahontas Coalfields, 
Bluefield, Cumberland, Pittsburg, Cincinnal, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Nia Boston, and 
other places. One of the first things which 
struck Mr. Ackermann were the express ¢!cv2- 
tors or lifts, and he described their working atthe 
Bowling Green Offices, at 11, Broadway, \¢w 
York. building was designed by Mess's. 
W. and G, A. Audsley, two Scotch architects. 
Mr. Geo, Audsley left England for America ‘co 
years ago, and had not regretted the step. The 
building bas nine lifts worked by hydrau''c 
power and steel ropes, alt h the most com 
mon source of energy in America is ¢icc 
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¢ tall buildings or sky-scrapers of New 
Pi are most substantially constructed of 
rolled steel joists and built-up sections of steel 
plates. Nearly the whole of the framework 1s 
put up first, and the brick and stone is fitted in 
afterwards, frequently from the middie up- 
wards and downwards. Polished white marble 
is freely used inside for the walls, floors, and 
steps of the public parts, and what painting 
there is is usually white or cream colour. 
Everything is done, in fact, to obtain the 
greatest amount of light. At Milwaukee he 
saw a fine steel-framed building being erected. 
To put up the facing of stonework or terra- 
cotta, they do not use ordinary heavy scaffold- 
ing right the way up. To do so would mean 
an enormous expense for such tall buildings. 
Instead, they put two 9 by 3 timbers out of all 
the windows on one floor. These project, per- 
haps, 6 ft. Along their outer ends is laid a plank, 
and another along them against the face of the 
wall. On these two planks and opposite each 
window are trusses, and on them the ordinary 
scaffold boards. The whole appeared neat, 
simple, cheap, and secure, In New York he paid 
an instructive visit to the Metropolitan Power 
House in Houston-street, for here he saw the 
kind of machinery and the condition it was in 
when Americans scrap it. The plant here was 
put down in 1893 at a cost of 160,000/,, and 
with the other cable stations which were dis- 
mantled at the same time the total cost of 
machinery scrapped was 320,000/. In England 
this machinery would have been kept at work 
for another fifteen or twenty years. 

At Philadelphia, Chicago, and Butfalo he 
visited the pumping-stations in connexion with 
the public water supply, and the public are 
enabled to walk into these places with less 
ceremony than there is in amuseam. Each 
engine has a framed card of information upon 
it, stating the leading dimensions, capacities, 
when it was repaired and the cost of such 
repairs, price, &c. Everything is done to en- 
courage public interest in engineering and to 
help people to instruct themselves on the sub- 
ject. The marked difference between American 
and British methods in this connexion was most 
painfully evident at Niagara, where, on cross- 
ing the elegant steel bridge, the very first 
building, which was one of the power houses 
which he hoped to enter, bore the discouraging 
legend, “No Admission.” 

Modern American methods were strikingly 
illustrated at the works of the Ingersoll Sergeant 
Rock Drill Co. The works were one of the 
most highly-organised that were visited, every- 
thing being extremely systematic, and the card 
index very largely used in connexion with 
patterns, special tools, jigs, and stocks of all 
kinds. When a man wanted a tool he pressed a 
button, and a boy quickly attends to learn his 
requirements. The boy then proceeds to the 
tool store with the instructions, gets the tool, 
and delivers it to the workman. Valuable 
prizes are given to the smartest boys. figs, 
templates, and automatic tools are largely used, 
and the machinery is all well kept. This atten- 
tion in the matter of keeping machines in good 
condition was noticeable all over America, 
where they run their machines for all they are 
worth, but look after them well. At Phila- 
delphia he visited the Bureau of Commerce, 
which must be of the greatest commercial 
assistance to American manufacturers. In goo 
there were no fewer than 78,000 foreign 
inquiries, and one of the chief functions is to 
put inquirers for any American manufacturers 
into communication with the firms making 
such goods as are wanted. The commercial 
reports of the American consuls throughout the 
world are received there, and the various 
manufacturers are informed of likely markets 
for their goods. At the same town he visited 
the works of Mr. Louis Schutte, where exhaust 
Steam € condensers, &c, are turned 
out; and here he had a good illustration 
of the large increase of output to be ob- 
tained by the use of specially-designed tools. 
A visit was also paid to the Baldwin Locomo.- 
tive Works, where 9,000 men are employed. 
The hours the day shift works is from 
7 a.m. to 6 p.m., and the night shift from 6 p.m. 
to? a.m., with only twenty minutes for food at 
midnight. At Bluefield he saw two automatic 
weigh-bridge machines, each of which can 
prin 100 trucks per hour, At the celebrated 
ps works of Messrs. Jones & Laughlin, near 

ittsburg, some of the details of manufacture 
are very different from British practice, and 
with the plant two shifts of seventeen men each 
can handle 2,000 tons of pig-iron in twenty-four 
hours, When the iron is being run off from 


one of the furnaces a sample is taken, and 
within forty-five minutes the results of the 
chemical analysis are telephoned back. At 
Johnstown he visited the Cambrian Steel Works 
and saw some of the three-high rolls at work. 
At Pittsburg he saw the steel building being 
erected for the H. C. Frick Coal and Coke Co., 
and he particularly noticed the crane. There 
was a huge centre post 60 ft. or 70 ft. high 
standing in the middle of the site, guyed to all 
kinds of surrounding buildings. This post was 
placed so as to keep the guys nearly horizontal. 
From the foot of the central post there was a 
jib which could be raised and lowered in the 
ordinary way, and could go all round, because 
the guys did not get in its way, and they could 
distribute material ail over the place. At 
Cincinnati are situated the works of the Globe 
Wernicke Co., which are very up to date. To 
such an extent is power used that in the case 
of a large veneer machine in the form of a 
lathe, instead of the centre of the poppet-head 
being run up by hand there was a chain 
round the large hand wheel, and this was 
driven by a small motor, the switch of which 
was on the other side of the machine. By 
this means the man working the machine 
never moved away from one position, 
and hence the time saved. Many of the 
machines were very ingenious, particularly 
the glucing and sandpapering machine. 
At St. Louis he visited the Nelson Manu- 
facturing Co.'s works, where ail kinds of 
sanitary fittings are made, and at Chicago, 
amongst other places, he saw the Harvesting 
Machine Factory, where he saw sixty-five 
automatic machines being worked by six 
men. At Milwaukee he visited the E. P. Ellis 
Co.'s works, and Nye & Jenks’ Rialto grain 
elevators, where the automatic labour-saving 
machines and appliances are remarkable 

The conclusions drawn by Mr. Ackermann 
are such as to compel him to take a hopeless 
view of the commercial prospects of Great 
Britain. The natural resources of the States 
are boundiess, while those of England are 
largely worked out. The general standard of 
education in America is much higher con- 
sidered from a scientific and commercial] stand- 
point, and their engineers are thoroughly 
trained. He knew that there were many 
thinggin which Englishmen stillled, buteternally 
patting themselves on the backs would not 
help them to keep that position, and it was this 
sense of false security, bred of years of un 
assailable prosperity and supremacy, which is 
doing much to help our decline. Hedid not by 
any means entirely lay this decline on the backs 
of the men, for he knew that amongst masters 
there was an immense amount of “ stick in the 
mudedness,” but those he addressed could doa 
great deal to make the country wake up. 
There must be more education, for it was the 
educated who were the most reasonable, who 
had the making of a nation, and who on the 
whole made the most money He was very sorry 
to say that in Engiand in too many cases with 
the men it was— Who is the three o'clock 
winner ? and give us some more beer” ; and 
he muat say that sport was not going to keep 
them in front as a nation. America was not 
all perfect, but it was for them to copy the 
good things and leave alone the bad. After all 
they had not to depend so much on corpora- 
tions and companies as on the individual. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER Soctery OF ARCHITECTS,—The 
monthly meeting of this Society was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce on Thursday, the 13th 
ult, Mr. A. Darbyshire, the President, in 
the chair, when Mr. Charles M. Hadteld 
read a paper on “English Architecture of the 


Fifteenth Century,” illustrated by lantern 
views. The prize for the Students Monthly 
Competition was awarded to Mr, Warren 


Blackshaw, jun., of Stockport, for a design for 
a factory chimney. 
++ 
SLATE TRADE.—Alarmist paragraphs have ap- 
ed in many papers predicting a slate famine. 
The leading Welsh quarries are well able to meet 
the present demand provided longer notice of their 
requirements be given by builders and contractors 
to the merchants, and by them to the quarries. 
There are also statements as to strained relations 





between masters and men. With one notable 
exception there is complete harmony. 1 i 
“a Trans- 


graphs appear to be intended to “boom & 
Stlantic quarry, as they conclude by stating the 
high wages paid there, ignoring the fact of stoppage 





of work in winter owing to severe weather, 





THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


rue dinner of the London Master Builders’ 
Association was held on Monday in the Empire 
Hall, Trocadero Restaurant. Piccadilly-circus, 
W., under the chairmanship of Mr. William F. 
King, the President. The company numbered 
about 150, including the {oll wing -—Messrs. 
G. J. Lough and E. J. Brown, Vice-Presidents 
of the Association, and A. W. Spencer, the 
treasurer ; Mr. C. Wall, President of the Insti- 
tute of Builders ; Mr. B. 1. Greenwood, Presi- 
dent, National Federation of Master Kuilders of 


Great Britain and ireland: Mr. |. Willson, 
Master of the Carpenters’ Company: Mr. 
Marsland Ellis, Master of the Tvlers and 


Bricklayers’ Company ; Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith. 
President, Architectural Association: Colonel 
A. 8. Harrison, V.D.; Colonel C. W. Stephen- 
son, V.D.; Mr. W. F. Wallis, President of the 


Southern Counties Federation of Master 
Builders ; and Messrs. H. H. Bartlett, [. Car- 
michael, W. T. Farthing, |. H. Gibson. T 


Gregory, J. Greenwood, F. Higgs, Rk. S. Hen- 
shaw, F. H. A. Hardcastle. C. E. King, A 
Killby, F. G. Minter, M. Marsland, W. Neal 


G. Neal, A. E. Parker, |. C. Radford, 1. W. 


Ritchie, W. Sapeote, W. Spooner, W. Shep- 
herd, H. W. D. Theobald, S. Trevail, H. |. 
Treadwell, E. A. E. Woodrow, and T. Costigan, 


secretary. 

The loyal toasts having been proposed by 
the Chairman and honoured, 

Mr. W. Shepherd, Past President, proposed 
“ The Imperial Forces,” to which Colonei A. S 
Harrison, V.D., suitably responded. 

The toast of the evening, “The London 
Master Builders’ Association and its President,” 
was then proposed by Mr. H. W. D. Theobald, 
who referred to the large acnount of good 
work the Association had accomplished since 
1872, when it was started, and the great strides 
it had made since then. As the President 
would tell them, the Association had been very 
active during the past year, and had passed 
new rules under which still further progress 
was expected. As to the President, his office 
was no sinecure, asthey would realise when he 
mentioned that this year there had been over 
seventy meetings of Council and of various 
committees connected with the Association. 
rhe meetings took place in the afternoon gene- 
rally, and lasted from two to three hours, and 
it would be seen what a great deal of time 
their President had to give to the work. Their 
President was second to none in the determina- 
tion and energy with which he had fulfilled his 
duties to the satisfaction of all. 

The Chairman, in response, said the most 
important matter which they had had before 
them last year was as to the new rate of 
subscription, and their ideas were financially 
embodied in rule 16. It became evident some 
vears ago that if the Association was to carry 
on its work successfully, in view of its increas- 
ing influence, that they must have a larger 
revenue and a substantial reserve fund. A 
scheme was drawn up last year during the 
presidency of Mr. Charles Wall, to whom the 
credit of it chiefly belonged, and it was finally 
adopted at a meeting in June. It had been 
asked : “‘ What are you going to do with your 
increased funds’? Are you going to quarrel 
with people and try and smash the unions?” 
They were not going to try and do anything of 
the sort: they desired to oppress none, nor 
rob any of their rights; but they did intend 
that no one should oppress them. As to trade 
unions, they must not forget that those unions 
existed and that they had large funds, a great 
following, and were a force to be reckoned 
with. The Association did not want to smash 
the men’s unions, nor did he think it would be 
to their advantage if they could, and with the 
fair working of the new conciliation rules he 
did not despair of seeing one day the unions 
and the masters working together in harmony 
for the common good. As to the new rule, 
the best way to assess the amount of the 
subscriptions was a dithculty, but it was finally 
decided to take, as a basis, the amount paid in 
wages, which was the method adopted by the 
engineers and kindred associations with great 
success. It was thought that there might be 
some obiection to letting their friends, but 
possible competitors, know what amount they 
each paid in wages, but this difficulty was got 
ever by what he would call the “secrecy 
clause,” which would be strictly observed. 
The President then referred in some detail 
to the levy proposed in each rool. of wages 





paid, the maximum contribution being, as 
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he remarked, trifling. He then made an 
appeal to members of the Association 
to support the Council in the matter by sending 
in their w returns as ay Ay i 

Moreover, he wanted them to heip the Council 
personally by taking more interest in the 
affairs of the Association. He had observed, 


while in the offices of the Association, that 
members called and :nade suggestions or 


not get someth 


much what the London Association had been / struggle it would mean the death of the 
doing, ic. trying to exist on nothing. Now) Federation. There was a great strain. he 
they were sepa to see that they could | admitted, but they got through satisfactori} 

ng out of nothing, and not only | although they were not loyally supported a) 
that, but that they must have a fund to fall back | over the country. He was glad to say that the 
upon in case of a labour war, which, of course, | Federation was now stronger than ever it way, 
they did not desire. The Federation had been | As to the new form of contract, the Institute of 
trying to put its affairs in order ; they wanted | Builders were in communication some time 
more money, and he hoped the builders of | ago with the Royal Institute of British Arch 


asked questions, but they were members of | London would loyally support them. It was | tects for the purpose of arranging a definite and 


Council and not the 


members ot the 
Association, and those were the men they 
wished tosee. The Council devoted much time 
and care to the affairs ot the Association, but 
for all that he thought that at the general meet- 


necessary that the builders of the country | final form which would be fair to the buiider 
should do what the engineers did a few years | and the client. The councils of the two Ins 
ago, i.¢., work together and determine to be| tutes arrived at an agreement, but unfor 
masters of their own affairs. They did not/ tunately that agreement was not adopted by 
want another conflict, and to see capital| the general body of the Institute of Architects, 


ing the members, when there were vacancies}and labour idle on that account. With/and consequently it could not be regarded as 


on the Council, should nominate men for those | peace, prosperity would follow. 
positions and not leave it to the Council to do 
so. They should see that the Council had new 
men on it from time to time. The Association 
was worth supporting, and it was doing very 
well, and if they supported it properly it would 
take a position which it ought to take con- 
sidering the interests it represents. As to the 
mee or 3 increase of expenditure they would 
have to meet, the National Federation, to 


Just now | finally approved by that Institute. But the 
there was a depression of trade, not because | necessity for an official form of contract for 
men could not or would not work, nor because | builders was so great that the Institute of 
the money was not available, but because | Builders had been prevailed upon to publish 
people were afraid to spend at the present/the form agreed upon by the Councils of the 
time; but when peace was restored there | two Institates—of course with a proper explana 
would be a return of prosperity. Builders tion that the form had not been adopted by the 
were very anxious to have a fair contract—an | general body of architects—and to circulate :t 
equitable contract—between master and man, | throughout the country. The National Feder. 
between architect and builder, and between | tion had under consideration whether the form 


which the Association was affiliated, would | client and all. With a fair contract a builder | should be adopted by builders from the nort! 


expect more subscriptions from them this year ; 
then they would have to watch carefully the 


law affecting trades unions, so as to see that 
the effect 
whittled away. Unfair municipal trading 


would also require their attention, and they 
might have to take some action in the matter, 


felt confidence in his work, and also that he/to the south, and the matter would come up 
could get justice. The Federation had taken | for settlement in July. 
the matter up, and would, he believed, carry it | the master builder would adhere to it 
the Taff Vale judgment was not} through to the satisfaction of all parties. In| difficult to understand how any sane man 
regard to industrial disturbances, when a dis-| could sign some building contracts, though 
pute occurred in a particular part of the|the cases of grossly unfair contracts were 
country, the men thrown out of work went t>/ exceptional. 


, 


If adopted, he hoped 
It was 


It was for the protection of 


either alone or in conjunction with some other | another part and got employment. That was/ builders from the form of contract which 


bodies. Then they wanted to give more legal 
support to builders who might be engaged in 
fighting questions which were of general 


not fair fighting, and what they wanted was|was generally prepared by the clients soli- 
every employer of labour to help those masters | citors—rarely by the architect—that it was 
who had locked out their men by refusing t>| desirable to have a settled form of contract 


interest to the trade. The question of fore-| engage those men, and if they were to do so,| which they could stick to. The notions of 
men belonging to the men’s trade unions|strikes and lock-outs would soon be over 


would also require attention, for it was 
not always to the interest of the masters that 


foremen should do so, though until masters | wives and families. 


could offer foremen some 


corresponding} Mr. B. I. 
advantages in the matter of sick pay and other 
benefits which they had to sacrifice if they left 
the men's unions, it was not to be expected 
that foremen would come out of them. As to 
the new conciliation rules, they were arranged 


They all desired to avoid disputes, for the | Solicitors often saw one side, and it loomed s 
benefit of masters as well as men and their | large that it obscured the other. Solicitors 


.} some solicitors as to contracts were amusi: 






started with the assumption that the builder 


Greenwood, President of the! was a rogue, and six or eight pages were 
National Federation, who responded, said that | devoted to providing against his roguery. !! 
the Federation was a powerful institution, but | did not seem to occur that any one else could 
it ought to be more powerful than it is, and it} be a rogue, and the other side was generally 
would be more powerful when the new rules; summed up in one brief clause as to the odl- 
came into force, for the fact was that the! gations of the other party to the contract. 


a year or two ago. They provided for three} Federation, like the Association, had been| That ought to cease, and the more clients 
representatives from any of the trades with | suffering from injadicious parsimony. This | relied on the architect for the form of the coo- 


three members of the Association. 


of the Association. Excellent results had been 


obtained from the conciliation boards, and he 


had been particularly struck by the fair and 
honourable treatment they had received from 
the men’s unions : the decisions had in all cases 
been loyally carried out and worked to. In 
reference to the trade rules, he might mention 
that the Jabourers, an excellent body of men, 
applied for rules and an increase of wages ; 
the matter was thoroughly considered, but 
they were not able to grant the increase of 
wages. The painters asked them to state a 
minimum rate, but that was a very difficult 
thing to do, for painters varied so much 
and it was decided to leave matters as they 
are and let the men continue to be paid 
by results. No rules existed at present with 
these two trades. With the machinists they 
came to the same conclusion as with the 
painters, but new rules had been signed with 
them which were satisfactory, he thought. He 
might refer to a handbook which would shortly 
appear, prepared by Mr. J. W. Ritchie, who 
had placed at their disposal a great deal of 
valuable information which he had obtained in 
the United States. With the assistance of Mr. 
Costigan, their secretary, it was being pre- 
pared, and it would be of much use, though 
they would be glad of suggestions for its im- 
provement. In thanking them for coupling 
his name with the toast, he felt he must say 
that the work of the Association was really 
carried on by the Council, and particularly by 
their pact Presidents, who assisted the Asso- 
ciation materially. A great deal of valuable 
work was done, too, by their vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. G. J. Lough and E. J. Brown, and the 
hon. treasurer, Mr. A. W. Spencer, while in 
Mr. Costigan they had an invaluable secretary, 
«ho quite ignored the ordinary limitations of 
- ae o 

r. C, Wall then proposed “The National 
t ederation of Master Builders oi Great Britain 
imd Ireland.” The London master builders 
1elt they should work loyally with the National 
Federation for the good of all, During the 
}. st plasterers’ strike in London, the masters 
received much help from the National Federa- 
tion. The Federation had been doing very 


If there 
was joint conciliation there were three from] had heard. 
each of the trades involved and six members 


it wou 


what wages his firm paid. Why should 


any one wanted to know what profits his firm 


of London who paid the most in wages would 
not be the six builders who made the largest 
profits in London. This hesitancy tu disclose 
what was the amount of wages paid was non- 
sense : it was not worthy of consideration. If 
for the good of the trade it was necessary to 
disclose, in confidence, the amount of wages, 
let them do so without delay. It was difficult 
to impress upon the local associations the vital 
necessity of this matter. The National Federa- 
tion was difficult to organise, for the customs 
prevailing in one part of the country were so 
different from those in another part—so 
different sometimes that one could almost 
think the people belonged to different countries. 
Another difficulty with the Federation was that 
in builders’ organisations there were all sorts 
and conditions of men, from those who carried 
out big contracts down to those who employed 
butafew men. They were all builders, and 
some of each kind belonged to the Federa- 
tion, and it was difficult to organise men 
whose interests were not always the same ; but 
in spite of all this the Federation exists, and 
had existed for many years. When they were 
engaged in the struggle with the Plasterers’ 
Association (a national association) what was 
done in the south was backed up in the north 
of England, though there were many who 
prophesied that w they entered upon that 





good passing those rules; we cannot carry 
them out here.” Well, they would have to be) alive that parasitical creation of theirs, the 
carried out somehow or other. He hoped | Works Department. 

those gentlemen who had not sent in their 
returns would do so without delay, for|and the proceedings terminated shortly alter: 
there was nothing to hesitate about. As/ wards. 

far as he was concerned, any one could know 


there be any secrecy in the matter? If/THE ARCHITECTURAL 


made that would be another matter, but the 
one thing had no relation to the other. He 
thought he could safely say that the six builders | of the Architectural Association for this session 


year they were turning over a new leaf, as they | tract, the less trouble there would be. 
prove a more difficult 
matter to give effect in the Federation to the | Visitors (including Public Bodies, Architects 
new rules than in the Association. Some men/and Surveyors).”’ 
seemed to dissent from everybody else, and, it | marks, he said they must all agree that the 
did not matter what rule was passed: they} London County Council had done splendid 


Mr. J. Carmichael then proposed, “The 


In the course of his re 


would see vital objections to carrying it into} work in improving the social life of London 
effect. Only that morning he had received aj but as ratepayers he thought they had a 
letter from a local secretary saying : “It is noj serious grievance against the Council for 


wasting money in their endeavour to keep 


Colonel C. W. Stephenson, V.R., responded, 





+--+ 


ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 
THE ninth meeting of the Discussion Section 


was held at 56, Great Marlborough-stree!, WV. 
on Friday last week, when Mr. F.C. Eden 
read a paper entitled “ The Organ in Church 
its Architectural Treatment and Position 

Mr. R. H. Weymouth was in the chair. 

Mr. Eden dealt with the subject in a most 
able and interesting manner. He disagreed 
with the “ illomination” of the pipes, but 
thought the woodwork should be decorated 
He showed, by a sketch on the blackboard, 
that the natural lengths of organ pipes were 
not such that they could form a symmetrical 
arrangment on each side of a centre; the 
largest pipe might be in the centre, a shorter 
one to the left, a still shorter one to the right. 
and so on ; so that the line would be difterent 
on each side of the centre. This, however, 
was the natural treatment, and he thought 't 
had a picturesque and characteristic app¢a' 
ance. It was difficult to arrive at the proper 
position when the various authorities diticred 
so widely, but he advocated the placing of the 
organ (1) in the west gallery, (2) over the rood 
screen, (3) behind the altar. In small parish 
churches he would like to see the village 
orchestra reinstated. ; 

The discussion was opened by the Chair- 
man, who proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Eden, which was seconded by Mr. E. W. ™. 
Wonnacott, and supported by Messrs. Geo. H, 
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Smith, W. J. Tapper, Lewis Jacob, W. B. 
Hopkins, Geoffrey Lucas, and C. &. Tucker. 

The Special Visitor of the evening was Mr. 
H. H. Statham who, in summing up the 
discussion, said they had listened with great 
pleasure to Mr. Eden's paper. He thought the 
treatment of the larger organs should be 
symmetrical in design but that the pipes might 
be left irregular in the small organs. Mr. 
Statham strongly objected to the placing of 
organs in chambers and urged that plenty of 
space should be given to the instrument. 
Though he did not wish for noisy organs, he 
thought what our organs wanted was weight 
of tone, and that we were behind the Germans 
in this respect, and he emphasised the necessity 
for a large pedal organ, especially for accom- 
panying congregational singing. That could 
not be had with a small organ ; pedal pipes 
requiring double space. 

‘The vote of thanks was .made to include the 
Special Visitor, and having been put to the 
meeling was carried with acclamation. Mr. 
P. C. Eden having replied, the meeting 
terminated. 

The chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on Friday, February 25, 
when Mr. Vivian W. King would read a paper 
on “Design in Farniture.” 





Pe ES 
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BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF 
WORKS’ INSTITUTION 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue annual dinner of the Provident Instita- 
tion of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works 
was held in the King’s Hall, Holborn 
Restaurant, on Saturday last week. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. A. E. Parker (Messrs, 
Patman and Fotheringham), and there were 
over 550 members and friends of the Institution 
present, including Major Isaacs, Lieut.-Col 
Harrison, V.D., and Messrs. H. J. Gordon, 
W. Woodward, H. T. Treadweli, C. Wall 
(President of the Institute of Builders), W. F 
King (President of the London Mastey Builders’ 
Association), F J. Dove (the Governor of the 
Institution), F. Higgs, and T. Costigan. 

The loyal toast having been proposed by the 
Chairman and honoured, fee 
_Mr. 1. T. Treadwell suitably proposed “ The 
Navy, Army, and Imperial Forces,’ which was 
ably responded to by Lieut.-Col, Harrison. 

The Chairman then gave the toast of the 
evening: “The Provident Institution of 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works.” 
But for institutions of this kind, he said, there 
would be more men found at street corners 
and in want. The building trade was a pre- 
carious trade, and one day a foreman or clerk 
of works was in employment and in receipt of 
good wages, and another day, through no 
fault of his own, but simply through the 
inevitable fluctuations of trade or the collapse 
of a job, due to bad times or other causes, he 
found himself out of work and in need of help, 
perhaps. The present war had affected and 
Was attecting the building trade as much as, if 
not more than, any other trade in the country, 
and the effect of that war was being felt by 
masters, as well as by men like foremen and 
clerks of works. It was right that those who 
had it in their power, and were interested in 
builders’ foremen and clerks af works, should 
do what) they could to help this Institution 
in ¢very way they could, and thus help men 
who generally so faithfully carried out instruc- 
tions of architect or builder. There could be 
no doubt as to the need of such an institution, 
for a man could be so suddenly cut off by 
— Or sickness, and unexpectedly need 
elp either for himself or his family. rhe 
Institution had paid away over 11,000/. to 
members and their widows and the orphans, 
and last year 400/. was paid in pensions : one 
member's widow, still living, had been paid 
over 300/ , having been practically kept for the 
greater part of her life. The Institution was 
not political in any form, nor did it take the 
et = any society ; it existed simply for the 
on t of members, or the wives or 
Whiten of members, who were in need. 
ile the Institution was carried on on those 
ad architects, surveyors, and builders would 

“ur. } Support it, 

r. John Beer, Secretary, in response, said 
that in the past 'year there had been steady 
pa in their affairs. The Institution was 
va — sixty years ago, and the first 

er endowed a fund which 
amounted » That had gone on increasing 





until it now reached the sum of 6,000/., but 
unfortunately it was not lar ge enough for what 
they wanted to do, though it had enabled 
them to increase the amount of the pensions 
from time totime. For many years the maxi- 
mum pension the directors were allowed to 
grant was 12s. per week to the men and 5s. 
per week to the women, but now, through 
the generosity of donors and subscribers, the 
rules had been altered 80 as to give the 
directors power to grant 17s. 6d. per week to 
the men and 7s. per week to the women. There 
were now hve men pensioners, thirteen women, 
and eight children. it was hoped that before 
long it would be possible to give the men 1/. 
a week, the women tos, and each child 53., 
and in that way make the closing years of life 
happier than they otherwise would be. Some 
years ago a boy became chargeable to the 
Institution and a grant was made. Shortly 
afterwards there was a vacancy in the Cale: 
donian School and the boy was clected ; but 
the Institution did not withdraw the grant, and 
next year, when the boy left the school, he 
would have Sol. or 60/. with which to make a 
start in life 

The toast of * The Architects and Surveyors” 
wasthen proposed by Mr. C. Wall. In the 
course of his remarks he said that architects 
were often placed in a very difficult position, 
for as honourable men they found it no easy 
task to act i:npartially between the client and 
the builder. They desired to do right in that 
position, and they were not to be envied 
when the builder, say, felt he was not being 
quite fairly done by ; but taken as a whole 
they did their duty fearlessly and fairly. He 
had just read the report of a lecture by a 
lady on the subject of the desirability or other- 
wise of ladies entering the profession of archi- 
tecture”. If they did, he did not know what 
builders and builders’ foremen would do, and 
perhaps it was best not to contemplate sucha 
possibility ; brilders and others, he was sure, 
would rather have matters remain as they were 
at present. He once had a lady traveller call 
upon him, and in view of the time she took 
trying io assure Fim he wanted something he 
did not want, he hoped never to see another. 
He hoped the architectural profession would 
show a bold front and would keep ladies from 
entering the profession. Architects were the 
artistic class of men, and the surveyors the 
measuring class, and builders liked surveyors 
who were well able to discharge their duties, 
which, as a rule, they did to the satisfaction of 
all parties 

Mr. W. Woodward, who replied, said there 
was a community of interest between builders’ 
foremen and architects, for each of them tried 
to please the employer and do the best they 
could in that direction. The architect who 
neglected the opinion and assistance of builders’ 
foremen neglected assistance which was of 
the greatest value in carrying out a building 
contract. He always said to the foreman: 
“Here are the drawings and specifications ; 
whatever you can suggest which you think is 
an improvement, either in construction or 
otherwise, | hope you will suggest it to me, and 
I shall be thankful to you if you do.” He had 
got the greatest assistance in that way, for 
builders’ foremen often saw things tn the 
carrying out of a work which could not occur 
to the busy architect. Builders’ foremen were 
useful in many ways, and architects were often 
thankful to them for the way in which they 
got over difficulties raised by District Surveyors, 
The same remarks applied to the County 
Council requirements (to satisfy which was 
often a most difficult matter) and the require- 
ments of the sanitary inspector. As to clerks 
of works, he hoped they would always call 
attention at the earliest moment to any defect 
in material or workmanship they might notice, 
and not allow the work to proceed and cause 
trouble in the end. 

Mr. H. J. Gordon, in submitting the toast of 
“The Builders and Contractors,” said that 
architects who found a good builder and made 
a friend of him would find their work carried 
out well and successfully. With the toast he 
coupled the name of Mr. King, the President 
of the London Master Builders’ Association. 

Mr, King briefly responded, remarking that 
it was always pleasing to hear of a good 
feeling between the trade and the profession. 

Mr. J. Stapleton proposed ‘The Governors, 
Trustees, Donors, Honorary Subscribers. and 
Visitors,” and in the course of his remarks he 
showed how carefully the atfairs of the Insti- 








* See our issue for February 22. 


tution were managed. With the toast was 
coupled the names of Mr. F. Higgs and Mr. F. 
Costigan. 

Mr. Higgs said what he had learnt of the 
Institution had been an eye-opener to him as 
to its character and stability. The Institution 
had been established sixty years and it had 
considerable funded property, but he thought 
they should enlarge their membership beyond 
what it was at present, otherwise the funds 
would go on increasing unreasonably. 

Mr, Costigan said the funds were adminis- 
tered in the best possible way and with the 
least expense. The Institution encouraged 
those who were disposed to help themselves, 
and all who could should help a society that 
was doing that. 

Mr. F. Hann then proposed the toast of 
“The Chairman.” 

The toast was received with musica! honours, 
and the Chairman having replied, he proposed 
“The Press,” coupled with the rame of our 
representative, who responded. 

During the evening subscriptions and 
donations to the amount of over 270/. were 
announced. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. A. M. 
Torrance, Chairman, presiding. 

Leans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Shoreditch Borough Council 14,660!. for altera- 
tion to offices; the Poplar Borough Council, 
5,630/. for paving works and 20,000/. for clec- 
tric light installation ; the Shoreditch Borough 
Council, 18,000!. for electric light installation ; 
the Wandsworth Borough Council, 7,000/. for 
street improvement; and the Hampstead 
Borough Council, 7,480/. for electric light 
installation. 

The Engineer's Department. — The General 
Purposes Committee brought up a report con- 
taining the following recommendations 


“(a) That the Electrical Engineer (Mr. Rider) be 
removed from the engineer's department and be 
placed under the Tramways Manager. 

(b) That the following course of procedure in 
connexion with electrical tramways be approved, 
viz :-— 

(.) On the Tramways Manager submitting a pro- 
posal for a new tramway, or for the conversion of 
an existing tramway into an electrical tramway, the 
proposal shall be referred to the Chief Engineer for 
report as to any widenings of streets, interfer- 
ence with sewers, pipes, or alterations to headway 
of bridges which may be involved. 

(ii) The Chief Engineer shall prepare the plans 
and specifications for all roadwork, including the 
laying of tracks and the conduit construction in 
consultation with the Electrical Engineer as regards 
the electrical portion of the work, and shall be 
responsible for the proper carrying out of the work 
by the contractors, and on completion shall hand 
over the tramway to the Tramways Manager. 

(iii.}) The Tramways Manager shall prepare the 
plans and specifications for all machinery in the 
generating and sub-stations, tor the underground 
electrical cables, for overhead electrical equipment, 
and for the rolling stock, and shall be responsible for 
the proper carrying out of such work by the con- 
tractor? ‘ P 
(<) That the technical work of the engineer's 
department be in future divided into three branches, 


(i) The Improvementr, &c., 
Branch (to include the water, highways, &c., 
branches, also the general drawing work and the 
duties at present devolving upon the Mechanical 
Engineer).—The bracch to be under the supervision 


of Mr. Elwir 
(ii) The Main Drainage Branch—to be under the 


supervision of a new assistant engineer 

iii.) The Bridges, Tunnels, and Fervn Branch. — 
To be under the supervision of an assistant engineer, 
it being understood that large and important works 
may, during construction, be placed, if considered 
desirable, under the exclusive charge of an engineer 
specially engaged for that purpose 

(d) That Mr. C. Elwin be styled ‘ chief assistant 
engineer, and that bis salary be increased from 
Sool. to gool. a year, and subsequently by two 
annual instalments of so/. to I,oco/. a year, 

ie) That the salaries of the two assistant engineers 
in charge of the main drainage branch and the 
bridges branch be Soc!. a year each.” 

Cast of Brickwork and the Works Department, 
~The Report of the Finance Committee on the 
cost of brickwork executed by County Council 
workmen, which was printed in the Busder for 
February 15, page 100, was then considered, 
and debated at considerable length. 


viz. :— 
Parliamentary, 





Mr. R. Williams asked for the mode of pro- 
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cedure adopted by the Committee in arriving | easy to say the member of bricks laid per ee in the prevalence of overcrowdiny since 


at the number of bricks laid per day. 


day. 
Lord Welby, Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Stephen Collins said there was a great 
said that the result was arrived at by taking the | difference in the brickwork of to-day com- 
number of bricks used and dividing by| pared with that of some years ago, when 
the number of days. As to the actual number | rough bricks, covered with cement, were used. 
of 


We must, however, emphasise the fact that the 
results arrived at in this report are of a gesera) 
character, and that the particular results to be: 
hereafter ascertained may, not in all cases bear out 
the general conclusions above noted as to the 


bricks laid, the Sub-Committee who con- 


they would not be justified in 
stating the exact namber laid. 

Mr. Beachcroft said that in the Westing- 
house power works now being erected, the 
— of bricks laid was 1,400 per man per 


Mr. Barns asked if Mr. Beachcroft could tell 
them the character of the bricks, the thickness 
of the walls, whether mortar was used or 
cement, and under what conditions the work 
was carried ont. Did that work resemble the 
class of work found in a fre station or lunatic 
asylum bailt by the Works Department ? 

Lord Welby said probably many members of 
the Council had heard from some one else the 
number of bricks which ought to be laid per 
day per man, and when they based their 
inquiries on such information, they did not 
consider whether the works were comparable. 

Captain Swinton said that the principal 
charge made had not been answered—viz., 
that the Council must be held responsible for 
the development of the go-easy practices in 
the building trade generally. The members 
of the Council were sent to represent the 
whole of London, and not to make London 
the cockpit of Socialistic theories, The ques- 
tions really before them that day were 
whether they were standing for honesty or 
dishonesty of work ; were they standing for 
true work or skulking; and whether they 
were standing as a bracing force in London 
industry or as a demoralising force. On 
these points they had no information in the 
Report. 


Mr. Peel, M.P., said that, if the charges were 
true, the frankest way would be for the Com- 
mittee to make a clean breast of it. He envied 
Lord Welby his forty years’ experience in the 
Treasury, which enabled him to practise an 
Oriental demeanour in bringing up so absurd 
a Report. He knew Lord Welby had a keen 
sense of humour, and must be quietly laughing 
up his sleeve at such a Report. The Report 
simply consisted of shifty evasions, and not 
one charge had been dealt with in a straight- 
forward way. 

Mr. R. Williams said he should be perfectly 

satished with any bricklayer who laid from 
35° to 400 bricks a day, and he would like to 
see people who cried “shame” try to lay, or 
even lilt, that number. There were many 
things to do in bricklaging besides lifting up 
the bricks and putting them in position. 
_ Mr. Taylor said he was astonished thatso much 
importance should be attached to the scribbiers 
in the Times on questions of which they knew 
nothing. He suggested that the attack was 
organised by the brickmakers. It was true that 
bricklayers now laid fewer bricks than they 
did tweive or thirteen years ago, but the hours 
of labour had been shortened, and the class of 
work now demanded was very different. No 
complaint was made as to workmen restricting 
their output until they refused to continue 
scamping work at the bidding of their em- 
ployers. He challenged any one to say that 
workmen now did not give better work than 
ever before. 

Mr. White pointed out that neither Mr. 
Taylor nor any previous speaker had denied 
the statement as to the limit of 330 bricks per 
day. There ought to be no difficulty in saying 
whether or not that was right. It was an 
extraordinary omission that no specific account 
had been kept of the cost of brickwork in the 
Works Department. The whole result of the 
operations of the Works Department showed 
that the Council were not Retting enough work 
for the money. Hi the seventy clerks in the 
Works Department at Belvedere-road could 
not give them the prime cost of the brickwork, 
the sooner they got rid of them the better. [i 
they got the prime cost, they could soon find 
out how many bricks were laid perday. The 
cost of brickwork per rod was from 14/. to 151, 
and yet in a recent sewer at Woolwich by the 
Works Department, in connexion with which 
there had been a heavy Joss, the cost per rod. 
so they had heard, was 22/. It was true that in 
brickwork there were various classes of work 
but it was usual to have the work pot together 
and an average taken. The great question 
was what was the cost per rod throughout 
the work, and when that was found out it was 


easily, but 


nearly 20/. per rod. 


that men were encouraged to “go slow,” he 
did not know much about mages, duced by 214 electric lam 

ver heard of anything of that kind so far as e 
ae’ Cpemties Society. of Stonemasons was Goust thar antente- <4 absolute darkness, and that 


connexion with the stonemasons 


concerned. 


the special inquiry held some 


years ago, 


in the foundations, which were 


work then. 


arrived at it. 


votes to 26. 


Sur Arthur Arnold said mes yo apo think an 
one reading the Report could fee shed wil 
it, but thesideration must be given to the cir- | light within the yoy oy -_ ‘soos ype dlere 
cumstances of the case. Suppose the number oe the ‘got ead. ‘auartog’ ondtonly 0% 
of bricks laid per day by the Council's work- wd ai ace dangerons to traffic. 
men had been stated, the number might be ys 
taken by the men as a maximum; but he posed. The , 
thought the price per rod ought to have been case, stating that he had given his decision entirely 
given, and if that information were supplied it | on a question of fact.” 
would be quite easy to discover if the Council's 
brickwork was being done with economy. 
There was no question as to the character of 
the Council's brickwork, as had been proved at 


to the electrical-power works for the Westing- TEN. 
house Co, at Manchester, of course it was quite | sion.—At a special meeting of the Library and 
an easy matter for the men to ~ 1,200 bricks | Museum Committee on the 21st ult., Alderman 

great thick-| Harry Day presiding, it was decided to adopt 
ness ; but it was a different matter in building | the recommendation of a specially appointed 
the framework of windows for a fire-station, | Sgb-committee for an extension of the [n- 
say, and 400 bricks would be a very good day's | stitute, at an estimated cost of 6,000.: 


Then it was possible to lay 1,000 bricks quite | decrease of overcrowding.” 
matters were cifferent — 
tens ne ggg ieee wack — Taxation Committee reported as follows — 
carried out in that rapid way. As to the cost 
ro peng 2 that a large asylum be — aes taier the Council's by-laws with reference to 
he was tol t ickwor 

As to the charge | 29 alleged 


Flashlights—The Local Government and 


“ We report, for the information of the C>ancii, 
@ were taken by the 


ight at No. 1, Sloane-street, Chelsea 
Evidence was given to the effect that the ligh: 
referred to was an illuminated advertisement p, 

pe changing in coloer 
from white to red, that the lights faded away and 
again to maximum intensity with an interval of 


notwithstanding the gradual changes, the light was 
dangerous, as horses were startled by it. | be de 
fendants contended that the light was oot a ‘as. 


Councils by-law 


As it was a 
test case, a penalty of 20s. and 238 only was 
verre ar declined to state a rpecial 


The Council adjourned at 7 o'clock, 


—_ 
i 





As COMPETITIONS. 
Worcestex Vicrorta Instrrete Exre 


meet the demands upon the accomm dation 


Lord Welby, replying on the discussion,|in consequence of the rapidly increasing 
said the Committee came to the conclusion| number of students, and of 
that they would probably give rise to a false |included in the syllabus. puna 
impression if they stated what was the par-| are to be urged to sanction the proposal, and 
ticular, number of bricks laid so far as they|to suggest in what way the necessary funds 


the subjects 
The City Counc 


shall be provided, whether wholly or only is 


On a division, the Report was carried by 87 part by public subscription. After msiderabic 


discussion, it was decided to invite plans ‘or 


Spitalfields Market Bill.—The Parliamentary | the proposed new buildings from Worcester 


Bill. 


clauses to safeguard their rights. 


26 ; against, 86, 
The Committee's 
adopted. 


recommendation 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Bill. 


mittee reported as follows :— 


census tables, which show the 


It appears from this 
i8o1 there were 831,668 persons li 
tenements of less than five rooms. 
average of 299 persons per room. 


of less than five rooma. 


Stepney. 
persons living in 308,918, such tenements, 


of (00 persons per tenement 





Census Returns for 1901 as to Overcrowding.—| chair, Mr. A. R. , — 
The Housing of the Working Classes Com. | exhibited a piece of Roman mortar found nea 


unearthed in Greenwich Park. 

“ We have had before us the recently-published ee pooner shaped, wrought iron 

prevalence of over- le-holder, 7 i 

y and in the several | Ornamental two branch cand -hokder, Sa 

metropolitan boroughs in tenements of less than | high, the branches measuring 3 |"- — 

five rooms. As we were of opinion that the|/from centre to centre, said to have = 
Council would desire to have any available informa-|found in the Thames, together with %° 

Se oe ne en fae eS ieee ancient keys . 

istical officer has prepared|jn the charchwarden’s accounts o! We 

This report | Royal Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Ficis 


giving an ig of GIT persons per tenement. 
a igor there were 2,056,752 persons livin ; ut the 
in 347.516 such tenements, thus giving on overt apocryphal, of the Saint, and pointed o 


appears, there- 
fore, to have been an increase in the number of | 4/though for the first 
tenements of more than five rooms, and an increase | death 


Committee recommended the Council to op- | aechitects, and from three students who wh ¢ 
pose the City of London (Spitalfields Market) | attending the institute classes, secured | 


highest possible awards for this class of work 


Mr. Beachcroft moved, and Mr. Sankey} Their names are A. G. Parker, A. J. Pitcher 
seconded, an amendment to limit the opposition | and W. G. M. Thomasson. The existing bu 
of the Council to the question of securing | ings were planned by a London architect 





The Council divided—for the amendment, + >-+ 
was ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 


SOC IETIES 
British ARCHAOLOGICAL Association —At 


It was also decided to oppose the North! the mecting held on the roth ult., Dr. WwW. 


de 
i .S easurer, im toe 
Gray Birch, —— hon, tr abort 


’ 


the site of the Roman vilia which ‘ouggl _ 
ir. instot 


which were also exhibited 


from the year 1525 to 1603, there are numerous 
entries of abe for lights at funcras, 


an the first entry being for 4d. for small ligh's 
enumeration districts in London are su tothe}at the burial of a child. ye 
Council. We have given instructions for a copy of | that the branch in question was for the ao 
the statistical ome peek to be sent to each | pose of holding the small lights used on suc 


It was thought 


Mrs, Collier read a paper upoe 


occasions, s6 Of 
report that in| “ St. Christopher, and some represe ntations . 
in 145.844|him in English churches,” which was 0 


his gives an etchings, and 
Mes mo trated by several engravings, 


B : coloured prints. ; 
were 726,006 persons living in ate oh aoe ned _ the distinction of being more 
of 7°85 persons per room. Both the amoun ~ — » other 
fore, enh the dusty of snneieedinn in mene ye and churches in this country than any war ‘ 
ménts appear to have been on the whole reduced, | Saint, excepting only St. Mary the Virgin. >» 
since 1491, except in the case of the Borough of | far as Mrs. Collier's rescarches have oA mn 

With regard to tenements of more | has discovered as many as 183 representations 
than five rooms, im ior there were 1,889,475 of the subject in various parts of the country, 

thas 


It seems that St. Christopher 


represented in cathedrals, abbevs, 


chiefly as wall paintin The paper dealt 
at length with the history, authentic an 


ity he received, 
centuries after “his 
he was treated with comparative 
Apparently there were not many 


cause of the great 


in the sumber of occupying such tenements, lect. y 
bet 9 domems of “11 in the avenge sumnen at] cherches to St. Christopher ; the’ 
persons per tenement. This, again, points to a | was, however, one in London (in Threadnecd 
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street) which was pulled down to make room 
for the Bank of England in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. In the discussion 
which followed the paper Mr. Gould, Mr. 
Patrick, Mr. Compton, the Chairman, and Mr. 
Goddard took part, the latter remarking that 
the churches at Bartlow in Essex, and Llant- 
wit in Wales are dedicated to St. Christopher. 


i: oe: 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


Tue London County Council on Tuesday 
dealt with the following applications under the 
London Building Act, 1894. The names of 
applicants are given between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Fuitham.—That the application of Mr. C. Thomas 
for the Council’s consent to his retaining for a 
further period the one story shop on the north side 
of Harwood-road erected by him beyond the general 
line of buildings be granted.— Consent. 

Hampstead.~—-Buildings on a piece of land on the 
north-east side of Finchley-road and north-west 
side of Platt’s-lane, Hampstead (Mr. C. H. B. 
Quennell for Mr. G. W. Hart).—Consent. 

Bow and Bromicy.—The retention of a one story 
addition at the rear of No. 106, Campbell-road, Bow, 
abutting upon Fairfoot-road (Messrs. W. A, Hills 
and Son for Mr. C, Yates).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Pents at the entrances to seven 
heuses on the east side of Brockley Kise, Lewisham 
(Mr. H. Lillywhite).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—VPents at the entrances to twenty- 
two houses on the north side of Stillness-road, 
Lewisham, between Hrockley Rise and Crofton 
Park-road (Mr. H. Standen).—Consent. 

Lewisham.+—Two pents at the front and side 
entrances respectively of a dwelling house on the 
nogth side of Codrington Hill, Lewisham (Mr. |. 
Taylor). —Refused. 

Hampstead. — Thirteen dwelling-houses on the 
south-west side of Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, 
southward of Belsize-avenue (Mr. C. |. Bentley for 
Mr. |. C. Hill. )}—Refused. 

Fulham,+—A building on the west side of Holy- 
port-road, Fulham, at the corner of Crabtree-lane 
(Mr. H. J. Greenham).— Refused. 

Lewisham.—A bank building on the south side of 
London-road, Forest Hill, at the corner of Dart- 
mouth-road (Messrs. Tolley & Son for the London 
& South Western Haok, Ltd. ).— Refused. 


Width of Way 


Fulham.—The retention of additions to the 
Walham-green Sanitary Laundry with the external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from the 
ceatre of the roadway of Garden-row, Fulham (Mr. 
A. Howard for Mr. A. Chubb).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Marylebone, East.+—The rebuilding of Nos. 164 to 
182 (even numbers only), Oxford-street, St. Maryle- 
bone, abutting upon Winsley-street, Binstead-street, 
and Castle-street East (Mr. R. F. Atkinson and Mr. 
A. J. Gordon for Mr. S. J]. Waring, jun.).—-Consent. 

Finsbury, East.—Buildiogs on the sites of Nos. 
193 to 22: (odd numbers only), City-road, Shore- 
ditci:, with external walls of such buildings at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Westmoreland-place, and in advance of 
the line of buildings in Citv-road (Mr. E. B. I’Anson 
for the Governors of St. Bartholomew's Hospital). 
Refused. 

_ Hackney, North.—Residential flats at the rear of 
Nos. 68, 70, 72, and 74, Albion-road, Stoke Newing- 
ton, to abut upon Church-path, and a pathway lead- 
ing therefrom to Albion-road (Mr. A. P. Osment).— 
— Refused. 

Deviations from Certified Pian, 


Paddington, South.—Deviations from the plan 
certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 
of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed rebuila- 
ing of a stable, with living rooms over, on the site 
of No. 12, Connaught-mews, Edgware-road (Mr. P. 
Dollar for Mr. F. Verney).— Consent. 


Dwelling Houses on Low-lying Land. 


Depiford.—That the solicitor do prepare a licence 
under Section 122 of the Act to Messrs. Farquhar- 
son Brothers for the erection of a building on low- 
lying land at the junction of Lovelinch-street and 
Rolhins-street, Deptford.—Consent. 

Deptford —That the solicitor do prepare a licence 
under Section 122 of the Act to Mr. F. J. Johnson 
for the erection of two cottages on low-lying land 
situate in Trundley's-road, Deptford, at the corner 
of Sandiord-street (Mr. W. Wilkinson on bis behalf). 
—Congent. 


“* The recommendations marked + are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 





REREDOS, RAINHAM PARISH CHURCH, ESSEX.— 
On the 18th ult, a new reredos was dedicated in this 
Peden oak, with very elaborately 
carved filteenth cen canopies, and the panels 
diapered in so hg The work is from the 
€ssrs, Taylor & Clifton, of London. 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES. 


THE first of the Carpenters’ Hall Lectures this 
os on matters connected with building was given 

y Dr. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S., on Thursday last week, 
the subject chosen being “ The Transmission of Light 
and Electricity.” He _— by giving an historical 
résumé of the methods of measuring the velocity of 
light, and pointed out that as early as 1675 Roemer 
had found that it was 146,000 miles per second. 
He had noticed that the eclipses of Jupiter's satel- 
lites always preceded their predicted times when 
the earth and Jupiter were on the same side of the 
sun, and happened later when they were on oppo- 


light. MM. Fizeau and Foucault bad made actual 
measurements of the time light took to travel to a 
mirror some miles away and be reflected back, and 
their results corroborated Roemer’s calculations. 


was a form of wave motion, and not a substance, by 


result which would be impossible if light was 
materia] 


the sun's surface was equivalent to burning so Ibs. 
face was only so lbs. per hour. 


last a week at the rate at which it is dissipated. 
If the earth were a ball of coal, and were dropped 
into it it would only last twenty hours. The only 
sufficient cause of the sun's heat is that it is due to 
compression. It has been calculated that the sun 
is i im. smaller every day, but this rate of 
diminution would not be perceptible even in 10,000 
years. The horse power of the sunlight absorbed 


per square mile. Hence the horse power developed 
at Niagara is nothing compared with the energy 
wasted on a 
surface 


the dispersion of white light into its primary colours 
same velocity in the ether, went on to describe the 


detected. He pointed out how 
always move in straight lines. Wax, glass, card- 
board, and wood are transparent to these rays, 
whilst silver paper, wire gauze, the human hand, 
and water are opaque to them. Striking experi- 


refraction of these rave. The action of the coherer 


the radiations falling on the metal filings on the 


After explaining the atomic and molecular theory 


]. J. Thomson's discovery that atoms could be split 
up into corpuscles. 
Sir W. Crookes discovered that whenacurrent of 
electricity was passed through two platinum wires 
sealed into a vacuum tube a special kind of radiation 
comes away from the terminal where the current 
left the tube—this radiation is a stream of cor- 
puscles. If we havea metal cross hung inside a 


corpuscles striking the glass, and a dark shadow of 
the cross will be seen. If the cross be now shaken 


owing to the fact that the cross had previously pre- 
vented part of the glass from being bombarded by 
these corpuscles. The radiating stream from the 
cathode can be deflected by a magnet, and the 
material particles forming the stream are presentin 
every flame and in very hot bodies. 


E 


corpuscles by themselves are called radio-active. 
radium 
fact it is thought that these corpuscles are negative 


procession of them. ; 
Light waves exercise a very slight pressure. 


Professor Lebedew, of Moscow, has recently 
vary between 2} and 44 Ibs. weight per square 


or white. 
nomenon : it consists merely of corpuscles pushed 


out from the chromosphere by the pressure of light. 
In the same way the tail of a comet consists of cor- 
eeps them pointing away from the sun. The Aurora 
corpuscles, and the reason why they appear at 
the poles is that they are attracted there by the 
earth's magnetism. 

The lecturer concluded by giving some data 
about the power available on the earth for 
working machinery. He regretted that electricity 


this country. In America 35 per cen 








coal vutput was raised to the surface electrically 


earner an 


tube made it a conductor of electricity and hence | elected :—Mr. |. 
enabled the battery to work through it and ring a} Wm, Southern, Manchester ; Mr. J. Howard ¢ 
bell. London ; Mr. J. H. Marsden, Bolton ; and Mr. Wm. 
Sapeote, Birmingham ; and Mr. Chas. Fox was re- 
of matter, Dr. Fleming gave an account of Professor | elected auditor. 


Crookes’ tube, then it will prevent some of the neh 











whilst in England only about 1 per cent. was so 
raised. The discourse was illustrated by many 
striking experiments, and was listened to by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 


—_— 
a 


BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
THE twenty-first annual 





Report of this com- 


pany was held at the registered offices, x: and 


32, Bedford-street, Strand, London, W.C.. on 


Wednesday, the 2/th uit, the Chairman, Colonel 
! ) Stanley G. Bird, presiding 
site sides; hence, knowing the diameter of the | the meeting having been taken as read, the Secre- 
earth's orbit, it was easy to calculate the velocity of | tary, Mr. K.S. Henshaw, read the minutes of the 
previous meeting. 


The notice convening 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 


Report and Balance-sheet, said he was glad to be 
, : able to point out the improved condition of the 
Thomas Young gave a conclusive proof that light company. The funds at the beginning of this wear 
were in excess of those at the commencement of 
showing that two rays of light when added together | last year. There was one remark he would like to 
can, in certain circumstances, produce darkness, a | make with regard to paragraph three of the Keport 
with reference to the reduction in the premium 
| income, and that was 

Dr. Fleming gave certain data, from which he] business because no amount of 
calculated that the heat radiated per square foot at | cover some risks, and the best way was to cut ther 
at once, F 
of coal per minute, whilst in the largest liners the | company's assets were 
amount of coal burnt per square foot of grate sur- | securities, and, like 
ly 51 The question | tumbled down ; but notwithstanding this fact the 
arises, How is ail this heat produced in the sun ?/ funds were in excess of those at the beginning of 
If the sun were molten steel the heat would not | the year. 


the directors had rerused 
premium woud 


He would also like to point out that the 


invested in gilt-edged 
other securities, they had 


He was pleased to be able to tel! the 


meeting that a good rebate would be made to those 
who re-insured. ; 
and would, he thought, satisfy everybody 


It would be in excess of last vear 


Mr. Lascelles said he had much pleasure 


seconding the adoption of the report and balance- 
sheet. 


Colonel Stewart Harrison drew the attention of 


: the meeting to the small percentage of the working 
and wasted on the surface of the earth is 5,000,000 | expenses and claims to the premium income. ana 
thought great praise was due to the directors for 
the skill and care they devoted to the interests of 


few square miles of the earth's | the policyholders. : 


The Chairman having put the vote, the report and 


The lecturer, after giving a clear description of accounts were unanimously adopted 


The Chairman said on behalf of the directors and 


and how all these coloured rays travel with the | himself that he was very much obliged to Colonel! 
Harrison for his kind words. The Directors devoted 
invisible waves in the ether and how they can be/ an immense amount of time to the management of 
Hertzian waves/the Company, 
the claims and expenses as low as possible 
He hoped that during the 
would be able to obtain a greater amount of new 
. business, and thus spread the expenses over a larger 
ments were shown to illustrate the reflection and | area. 


etfiort to keer 


and spared no 


current year they 


It was resolved that the Directors’ fees for the 


used to detect them was explained by saying that | past year be 6ool. 


retiring Directors were re- 


The following 
Stevenson Jones, Liverpool; Mr 


A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 


Chairman for presiding, and for his services during 
the past vear. 


ed a 
BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 


THE annual general meeting of this Institution 
on the 25th ult., when the report and 


balance-sheet for the past year were presented and 


down, a bright shadow will be seen on the glass ——— 


Among those present were the outgoing 
resident, Mr. George Appleton ; the incoming Pre- 


sident, Mr. Fredk. Lionel Dove ; the Treasurer, Mr 


dwin brooks ; Mesars. Amphiett, Desch. Gammon, 


Newling, Oldham, Parker, Stansfeld, and Turpin. 
members of Committee ; and John Austin, Secre- 


2h report showed that the income was 697! 
J ‘ * iving e ec “7+. 
Substances which have the power of giving out nod that 1264. wes pabd le pensions Gnd tok in 
The best known and most powerful of these is | e™poraty relief. The oer gue ~— oo 
Every corpuscle is charged with negative | twenty-five, the largest num _ wien het br 
electricity which cannot be separated from it; in} oe time. Three orphans are also being maintain 
and educated in the Orphan Working School, 
sl : ; » verstock Hill, N.W., having been elected to 
electricity, and that an electric current is simply a aa stations purchased by Geo lestitation. 


Mr. Appleton thanked the Committee for their 


great assistance during his year of oftice. = in- 
: formed his successor that the position of President 
measured the pressure of light, and found it to aan ctenash ts thanbutin 


The Committee, through Mr. Edwin Brooks, 


ogee. ae ee — complimented Mr. Appleton on his successful year, 
The sun’s corona is an electrical phe- ye 


ily thanked him for his kind services ; and 


Mr. Dove acknowledged the honour of election as 
President, and trusted at the end of a year to 
: . ii have earned the same thanks which had been So 
a and the radiating pressure of light always gladly given his predecessors. 

T 


he motion for alteration of rule limiting the 


Borealis and the Aurora Australis are made up of] |" benevolence to the Metropolitan district 
was carried unanimously. 


it was announced that the annual dinner w ruld 


be held at the Holborn Restaurant on April 22 


—_—™ 
— 


ASPHALT.—Wee are asked to mention that the 





; red i ining in | Brunswick Rock A t Paving Co. has been placed 
at See Se SEY at tof the tal al on the Admiralt a War Office list of asphait 


merchants and paviors. 
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Eagle Insurance Company's Offices, Manchester. Plan, 





Zllustrations. 


FOUNTAIN, PALAZZO VECCHIO, 
FLORENCE. 

HE fountain in the courtyard of the 
Palazzo Vecchio at Florence is interest- 
ing chiefly for its position and general 

grouping, the pose of the lions on either side 
being particularly striking. 
The-e are two of these fountains, one on 
either side of ore of the main entrances. 
Cc. W. S. 


L 


CHOIR STALLS, SAN GIORGIO 
MAGGIORE, VENICE. 


THe magnificent choir stalls in the Church 
of S. Giorgio Maggiore, at Venice, are the 
work of Albert de Brale,a Fleming, and were 
erected in the year 1598. 

The carving is remarkable both for its rich- 
news of detail and delicacy of execution and 
exhibits all the consummate skill in workman- 
ship and design whichibelongs to that period of 
Italian architecture. The most interesting por- 
tion is the work on the panels at the back of 
the upper row of stalls, representing scenes in 
the life of St. Benedict. 

The church—-one of Palladio's—stands on an 
island at the eastern point of the Guidecca, and 
it is from the tower of this church that the best 
general view of the city of Venice can be 
obtained. Cc. W. S, 





EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY'S NEW 
PREMISES, MANCHESTER. 


Tue Eagle Insurance Co. are erecting new 
premises, as shown by our view, in Cross- 
street and King-street, Manchester. 

The building is being erected in Culling. 
worth stone from plinth to cornice. The crest 
of the company, an c¢agle, surmounts the 
ce xtral pediment in Cross-street. Green slates 
are to be used. A feature of the exterior is the 
continuous balcony running above the shop 
windows, and carrying a wrought-iron railing. 
There are fireproof floors throughout. 

The ground floor is being used for shops 
= each of which has a basement connected 
with it. The first floor is to be chiefly occupied 
by the premises of the insurance company, and 
the remainder of that floor and the second and 
third floors are to be offices for letting. 


The architects for the building are Messrs, | beams. 


Chas. Heathcote & Sons, of Manchester, and 
the contractors are Messrs. Southern & Sons. 





STEEL STRUCTURE OF HIGH BUILD. 
INGS IN AMERICA. 


I~ further reference to the 
tectural and constructional A sell 


archi- 
before the Architectural Association e tie 


T. C. Cunnington, and published in our issuc 
of January 25, we now give two sheets of 
details of the steel construction as carried out 
upon the Park-row Building, New York, 
U.S.A., with some further particulars in regard 
to the building. 

The structure is carried entirely on piles 
driven into a sand foundation to a depth of 
about 20 ft. There are about 3,500 piles used 
in the construction. They are of round 
American spruce, free from knots, with the 
bark lefton. They are from to in. to 14 in. in 
diameter at the head, and the load on each 
does not exceed 16 tons. They are driven at 
from 16 in. to 18 in. apart, centre to centre, 
; commencing at the centre of each group and 
| working outwards, while the rows are about 
| 24 in. apart, centre to centre. The heads are 
| cut off below the level of ground water, or at 
| 34 ft. 4 in. below the level of the kerb in Park- 
row. From 12 in, to 16 in. is excavated around 
the head of each pile, which space is filled in 
with concrete, composed of : part Portland 
cement, 2 parts sand, and 5 parts broken 
stone, not more than 24 in. cube. The con- 
crete is levelled up flush with the heads of the 
piles. Upon the top of the concrete are laid 
granite blocks to receive the brick footings 
which carry the grillage beams, as shown. 
Most of the columns rest on distributing 
girders, each girder carrying, as a rule, two 
columns, though in one case there are as many 
as four columns on one girder. 

A typical distributing girder is shown in 

il No. 1 (Sheet 1.), together with the 
grillage beams and granite coping blocks 
underneath them. This girder supports 
columns Pr and P2, cach which carries 
about 1,100 tons, so that the girder itself sus- 
jtains a load of about 2,209 tons. It is 26 ft. 
| long and 8 ft. deep, and has four web plates, 
‘each J in. thick. There are four angles, 6 in. 
i by 6 in. by j in. on each flange, together with 
_ six flange aig (three top and three bottom), 

in, wide by } in. thick. The girder 








| each 2 ft. 
is carried upon thirty-hve steel joists, 12 in. 
‘deep by 5 ft. long, which are separated by 
i pieces. In the foundation in question 
| there are four of these distance pieces between 
'every two beams, but in some of the founda- 
tions, where the length of the beam is 6 ft., 
there are six distance pieces between every 
two beams. The distance pieces are box- 
shaped, and have milled surfaces which bear 
evenly on the top and bottom flange of the 
The grillage beams rest on the top of 
the granite caps and are on cement. 
Box and lattice girders are used for connectin 
the columns at walls, and they are praia | 
to the columns in such a way as to make the 
connexions as stiff as possible in order that they 
may do service as vertical wind bracing. 
Great lateral stiffness is given to the building in 


this way. 
One of the typical lattice girders is shown 





“lim detail No, 3 (Sheet I'V.), but it does not 





require any particalar description, as the cor 
struction is very clearly shown. They ali have 
the flange angles } in. apart to allow an caty 
means of attaching the cast-iron lintels anc 
sills, These girders are connected at the top 
and bottom flanges to angle pieces on the 
columns, 

Some of the main columns carry at 
1,100 tons on the lower length, which rests 
the distributing girder. Columns Pi ard }: 
being similar, column Pi has been taken as 
descriptive of both. The columns, deta 
drawing No. 4, are of box construction, and are 
built up of plates and angles and strengthened 
according to the load they have to carry by the 
addition of plates, as shown in the cross se 
tions on drawing. This forms a simple and 
efficient means of varying the sectional area of 
the colamn without materially altering its 
radius of gyration, and enables a great number 
of plates of one standard size to be used in 
different columns, thus reducing very maic 
rially the cost of manofacture. The bot! 
length of the column, where it rests on the 
distributing girder, has a flange plate at righ! 
angles to its axis, which plate is securely 
riveted to the body of the column with ang'cs 
by means of a double line of rivets ; while a! 
its upper end, where the next column length 
rests, it has angles forming a flange, bui 
plate. 

The ends of the two lengths of columns are 
faced, so that they bear truly one on the other, 
and are riveted together through each ang'. 
In addition to this there are two splice platcs 
one on each side of the column, as shown 
These plates are firmly riveted to the lower 
length of column in the shops, but the part 
projecting above the top is riveted to its next 
length of column above when erected on the 
site of the building. These rivets pass throus 
the splice plates and the sides ot the colum. 
This forms a very strong joint, and is preicr- 
able to the method of idee by means of the 


mach stiffer and better able to resist the sice 
stresses due to wind. It will be seen that th» 
way of jointing the different lengths of thc 
column is adopted from the bottom to the ‘op, 
so that the combined lengths are formed in!) 
one united whole, which extends from the 
cellar to the roof, 

The method of carrying and fixing the bo 
and lattice girders, which carry the walls and 
also the floor girders, is clearly shown 1" 
detail at D, &c., on Sheet IV. For examp|: 
angle brackets are riveted to the body of |): 
column in order to support the ends of tc 
girder where they abut against the plate. 
These brackets are sti‘fened by vertical ang!«> 
which bear up against their underside, an‘ 
thus form a very strong support. There is a's° 
an angle bracket riveted to the side of the 
column some distance above the lower one, 
and in an inverted in regard to the 
latter. The distance etween these angles |» 
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equal to the depth of the girder, which abuts 
against the column at this point, and when the 
girder is in position its upper flange is riveted 
to the up angle in such a way as to add 
jateral stiffness to the building. In some of 
the other lengths of columns the brackets 
which carry the girders are formed of plates as 
well as angles, but in almost every case the 
girders are riveted through the upper flange to 
angle brackets on the columns. 

All the abutting surfaces of the columns are 
planed to an even bearing. 





=n 


Books. 


Laxton's Builders’ Price Book for 102. 
Eighty- filth Edition. London: Kelly's 
Nirectories, Limited, 182, 183, and 184, 


High Holborn, W.C. 
METER an existence of eighty-five years 
this work must command our respect, 
if only for its age; but in addition 
to this claim on the score of age, it is also satis- 
factory to note that in its later years it has mych 
improved both in size and quality. How much 
this is due to the severe competition of its 
younger contemporaries it would be unkind 
to suggest. Still, the fact remains that the 
edition now before us well sustains its cha 
racter, and justifies its existence as far as it is 
possible for a price book to do so, The un- 
eventful year that has just passed has made 
necessary no very marked revision in the 
prices, but we are pleased to see that wha: was 
necessary has been done with care and dis- 
cretion, We have tested sundry of the prices 
taken haphazard from different trades, and find 
that on the whole they present a fair average, 
although it is difficult to start with a definite 
standard, “circumstances” in this connexion 
“altering cases” to a very great extent 

The “ Adaptation of a Price Book to Varying 
Rate of Wages” has served through two rises 
in wages alter it was first written, to the utter 
confusion of anybody attempting to use it. 
We have called attention to this in previous 
reviews. It may not be a very important 
chapter, but if it is to be inserted at all, it 
should at least be correct. However, it would 
not be a severe loss to the book if the “ Ex- 
amples’ were omitted altogether, as without 
these the method would be perfectly obvious 
to any one with a spark of intelligence. 





eterna erc ce see ene neem 


Bermondsey: its Historic Memorics and Ass 
ciations. By Enwarp T, CLarke. London 
Elliot Stock. 1902. 

Tuts volume forms a cheap edition of an in- 

teresting work, of which the first eight chapters 

(one half of the book) relate to “ Monastic 

Bermondsey,” the remaining four chapters 

being devoted to the story of “ Bermondsey 

House and its occupants,” and an account of 

the locality in more modern times. Whilst 

treating his theme in a painstaking though 
somewhat discursive manner, the author has 
not failed to consult several local authorities— 
including Mr. G. W. Phillips, Dr. Rendle, Mrs. 

Boger, and others—and gives copious extracts 

from their writings. 

The Domesday Survey cites Bermondsey, 
in Brixton hundred, as held by the King, 
and before him by Earl Harold, and 


mentions its mew and handsome church. 
The Abbey of the Holy Saviour had _ its 
origin in a priory founded in 1082 for 


a band of Benedictine monks, brought from 
Cluny, upon whom Aylwin Child bestowed 
some rents in the City of London, in addition 
to the Cowyk, or Quickbury, manor given by 
Richard, who is described as brother of 
Gundred, daughter of the Conqueror and wife 
of William de Warenne. King William I. 
surrendered to the priory his Royal manor 
there ; other benefactions quickly followed, 
and at Richard II.'s request Pope Boniface IX. 
erected (1399) the priory into an abbey, which 
under favour of succeeding sovereigns attained 
to great wealth and importance. In later 
* years, however, the revenues declined, and at 
the surrender in 1537 of Abbot Wharton the 
official valuation computed the income of the 
abbey to*be 474/. 148. 4d., though Barnet 
in his “ History of the Reformation” says, “ It 
was valued at 548/., and so fell not within the 
Act.” Sir Thomas Pope, who, by the way, 
received the surrender of St. Albans, but saved 
that abbey church from being pu'led down, 


held the lucrative office of Treasurer of the 
Court of Augmentations. To him and his wife, 
on August 30, 1541, Sir Robert Southwell, 
Master of the Rolls, to whom the site of the 
abbey had been granted on July 8 of that same 
year, conveyed the property in fee, under a sale 
afterwards confirmed by letters patent. There- 
upon Pope proceeded to pull down the church 
and most of the conventual buildings, and 
with the materials built for himself a house 
which with its gardens, orchards, pasture land, 
ponds, and soon, covered about twenty acres. On 
the other hand he applied a portion of his 
gains to the building and endowment of 
Trinity College, Oxford. After Pope's death at 
Clerkenwell Priory, in 1559, his property in 
Bermondsey was acquired by Thomas 
Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex, and Lord Cham- 
berlain, who lived there in great state. He 
had been the faithful servant of the Queen, 
and she visited him there a few days betore he 
died on June 9, 1593; his widow, Frances, a 
daughter of Sir William Sidney, founded 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

We will now turn to what constitutes a 
pleasing feature of Mr. Clarke's work—the 
numerous and well-chosen illustrations, some 
of them being reproductions from the views 
and plans in Wilkinson’s “ Londina Illustrata.” 
fhe manor house, it is true, quickly dis- 
appeared ; its site, however, is yet clearly 
represented by Bermondsey-square, corres- 
ponding with the former great court of the 
abbey. To the east is Long-walk, over part 
of which, and of the ground ‘bounded by 
Grange-walk on the south, stood a palace of 
King William 1, his successor, and our earlier 
Plantagenet kings. Until 18035 remained the 
North Gate, together with adjoining portions 
of the monastic buildings, and a view is aiso 
given of the West Gate as it appeared in 
1777. The situations of the gates, and of the 
abbey church, are plotted in the ground plan, 
made in 1679, and published by Wilkinson in 
1822. There are views, too, of the hail, and 
other parts of the manor-house built by Pope, 
showing details after the Tudor style ; Jamaica 
House, at the end of Cherry Garden-street ; 
the Parish Church of St. Mary Magdalen 
rebuilt in 1680 and restored by G. Porter in 
1830); and various modern public buildings 
namec 


are not 


the architects of which ‘ Bie 

Clarke supplies an index 

The Pavement Master t Siena 309-1 $62). 
By Ronert H. Howaxr Cust, M.A. 


George Beil & Sons 
THs book will be found a useful guide by 
those who, having the opportunity, have also 
the patience, to study the pavement of Siena 
Cathedral. Considered in relation to the 
great building, as a part only of a whole, and 
as a part also where subordination is demanded 
rather than emphasis, the pavement is a 
discord. The attention of the spectator is 
arrested and his sense of architectural values 
dissipated, by this dominant note beneath his 
feet. 

Eager in display, and reckless of purpose, 
nothing illustrates more clearly the entangle- 
ments into which the Italian Renaissance was 
hurried. Yet the pavement is of unquestioned 
interest as a historical relic, and possesses all 
the ingenuity, and some of the charm, of the 
period to which it belongs. So far, therefore, 
it is not unworthy of the labour which Mr. 
Cust has expended upon its analysis. 


i Manual of 
g and R 1M Se 
p, A.M Inst.C.E., 
London : 


Sanitary Engincerting: A Pract 
Town Drainage and Seu 
Disposal, By FRANCIS Wor 
Borough Sarvevor of Fulham 
Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd. 1902. 

Tus work is the latest addition to the series 

known as “Griffin's Scientific Text-Books.” 

The author claims to “have commented upon 

many subjects in... . an original manner,” 

and we have no hesitation in allowing 
the claim, but we are hardly disposed 
to admit that all his “opinions and criti- 
cisms” are “the outcome of the most 
careful and deliberate inquiry and thought.” 

In Article 218 it is written: “There are 

other cases where the outlet is into the sea 

at a point just below the low water level. 

In these the sewage has to be retained in a 

chamber during the period the tide is coming 

in... . some six and a half hours. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the sewage only flows 
on and during the ebb-tide.” In the next 


aa 





article the author proceeds “in an original 
Manner to suggest that, instead of the 
chamber, a coil of sewers might be con- 
structed at one side of the outlet sewer. A 
diagram is given in illustration of this sug- 
gestion, and, if it were called an elevation 
instead of a plan, it would serve equally well 
as an illustration of a coil of heating pipes on 
the one-pipe system. The main is lettered 
DABC; at A is the branch for the coil 
E FG H, which returns to the main at the 
point B. The author's description can now 
be understood. “When the tide begins to 
flow, the sewage is turned into the sewer 
A E F GH, and by the time it reaches B the 
tide is on the ebb... . This sewer might be 
made with such an inclination as would keep 
it self-cleansing.” If this suggestion is “the 
outcome of the most careful and deliberate 
inquiry and thought,” then a little less care 
and deliberation would probably give better 
results. With a sewage-velocity of 2 ft. per 
second—the smallest allowed by the author in 
Art. 146—the length of the coil of sewers 
would have to be nearly nine mules in order 
that 6'¢ hours might be occupied by the flow 
from Ato B! 

Nearly five years ago Mr. Wood contributed 
an article to an engineering paper ;: for his own 
sake, he ought to have left it there. It bristles 
with errors, as the author himself will find by 
checking the calculations on pp. 175-6. 
Perhaps the following ¢quation may be of 
service :—Let + = discharge of sewage in 
gallons, containing 15 grains of albuminoid 
ammonia per gallon, y = discharge of river in 
gallons, containing ‘or grain of alb. am.- 
monia per gallon, and Jet it be required to find 
the proportions in which + and y must be 
mixed in order to obtain a liquid containing 
04 grain of alb. ammonia per gallon,— 
then (* ¥ I'S) iy * OI} = (« + Fj) x “OY 
From this we find that y = 48°6 x, a very 
different result from that obtained by Mr. 
Wood. This, however, is only one of the 
errors in this series of calculations. 

We can now, without fear of offending our 
architectural readers, qaote Mr. Wood's 
opinions about them : “ Architects, as a rule, 
have no special knowledge as to drainage 
matters, so that it is better thathe sc shouid 
confine himself to laying out the estate from a 
commercial standpoint, and put the drainage 
operations into the hands of the competent 
civil engineer who is acting for the locai 
authority. The author has, in many cases, 
suggested new routes for the sewers, better 
inclinations, altered the dimensions, given 
details of manholes and lampholes, corrected 
specifications,” &c. Exactly. Architects are 
under the thumbs of these competent 
civil engineers acting for the local 
authority, and must do as they are 
told, not as they think best. Imagine two 
main parallel streets with cross streets running 
from one to the other. In a certain town, 
engineer the first required the sewers in the 
cross streets to commence at the building line 
of the upper main street ; engineer the second 
insisted on these sewers commencing in the 
sewer manholes in the upper main strect, in 
order to promote a circulation of air throughout 
the sewerage system; engineer the third 
would have none of this, and suggested that 
the sewers in the cross streets should com- 
mence 12 ft. from the upper main street. The 
architects did as they were ordered—" for 
sufferance is the badge of ail our tribe.’ 

As Mr. Wood has made so many valuable 
alterations in architects’ plans, we hoped to 
learn a great deal from his chapter on house- 
drainage, but our hopes were soon dashed to 
the ground. On page 51, he gives the 
drainage plan of arow ot houses ; the base- 
ments of three houses have gullies in the 
centre, and drains from them are laid under 
the floors to a double junction under the 
middie house, whence a single drain or “sewer ° 
(without intercepting trap) 1s laid to the main 
sewer in the street. 

Mr. Wood has succeeded in gathering to- 
gether a great amount of useful information 
on sanitary engineering ; the reader will 
find chapters n hvdraulics, retaining walls, 
house and land drainage, sewers, sewage 
pumping, trade refuse, sewage disposal, refuse 
destructors, and other branches of the subyect, 
but the work is marred by printer's and author s 
errors, and cannot be regarded as a * text- 
book” for students, although oider practitioners 
will doubtless find it suggestive and useful for 
reference. There is a good index, and the 





work contains 181 illustrations. 
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Well-Boring for Water, Brine, and Oil: a 
anual of Current Practice. By C. Isier, 
ydraulic Engineer. London; E. & F. N. 

Spon. 1902. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the remarkable activity | brid 


displayed by public bodies in all parts of the 
pe ange ap et improvement of water su 
demand for private sources of supp 
seems to show no signs of diminution. Deep 
wells, of the kind with which Mr. Isler is pro- 
fessionally associated, are increasingly popular 
amongst various classes of the community, 
because they afford and pure 
at a-minimum cost. Authorities and 
water companies are largely dependent uv 
wells to enable them to meet the coquvomnate 
of consumers, public institutions are very fre- 
quently supplied by wells on their grounds, and 
y country houses and industrial estab- 
lishments the $ of deep wells is practi- 
} . The architect, whose 
ic knowledge still 
remains, has naturally a good deal to do with 
well-boring. To him, therefore, Mr. Isler's 
ir ciban ee ens j enkoally on hesanes 
it ts written by a practical expert. 

In the first chapter the author discusses a 
few necessary “geological considerations ” 
with commendable brevity, and in the second 
he disposes of “dug wells” within the limits 
<a. With his remark that no regret 
need the gradual dying out of the “sunk” 
well we quite agree. Indeed, 
regret is that so many of them remain in coun- 

districts for the distribution of diluted 


tiven tube. It is particularly 

pths of from 50 to roo ft., in 

composed of actual rock. As a 

water rises to within “lifting” 

necessary to — lar ayn the eit 

‘ ve a larger tube well, 

the working barrel of the pump to the 

In other cases, the tube is driven 

rom the bottom of an old dug well, thus enabling 
owner to discontinue a polluted for a pure 
of supply. The descriptions and illus- 
Mr. Isler form a serviceable 


arrangements of plant required for 

¢ of the kind. The well-borer oes man of 

infinite patience, and his mechanical equip- 

ment resembles that of the dentist in variety. 

He selects one instrument for clays, another 

for gravels, others for solid strata; he has 

po apo chisels for trimming the hole true 
vertical, spring chisels for i 

- holes below i nee ne 


, 4 

en tools, and expanding tools for the ex. 
traction of broken or faulty pipes. Armed with 
. : lty of discovering from 
imperceptible signs what is going on 

clow the surface, the well- 

his operations with imperturb- 

perseverance. Down below things 

on happily, for in addition 

co ate a th oe 

neces ar 

expected — — most watchful 

‘ - author does not 

express the difficulties of well-boring in any 
direct way, but they may be inferred from his 





often happens, com vely unknown in this 

. Our ees y therefore be the 
more in the description of the air- 
lift installation at Hyde Park-court, Knights- 


ge. 
Mr. Isler’s little book may incidentally bring 
his own firm into prominence, but it is written 
in thoroughly style, and quite 


impartial 
tile as “a manual of current 





Redgrave's Factory Acts : The Factory Acts, by 
the late Alexander Redgrave, C.B. Eighth 
Edition, by H.S. Scrivener and C, F. Lioyp, 
Barristers. London: Shaw & Sons, and 
Butterworth & Co. 1902. 

RepGrave's Factory Acts has long been a 
well-known work, and probably the editors of 
this edition{are wise in retaining the old title. 
But the important Factory and Workshops Act, 
root, has so altered the form of the law and 
added so many details that this is practically a 
new work, The editors have carried out their 
work with care and skill, and unquestionably 
the book will retain its old reputation. The 
attention of our readers should be specially 
directed to Section 105, which contains the 
application of certain provisions to buildings, 
and re-enacts so much of Section 23 of the 

of 1895 as relates to buildings. ‘ 





The Law Relating to Factorics and Workshops, 
and the Factory and Workshop Act, igor. 
With Appendix. By Evans Austin, M.A., 
Barrister. Second Edition. London : Knight 
& Co. 1901, 

Tuis is a work of the same kind as that of 
Redgrave ; it is, however, not quite so handy 
in form or quite so fullin notes. It is, how- 
ever, a good, serviceable book. As the price is 
not stated, either on the book or by the 
publishers, we cannot say if it is cheaper than 
its friendly rival. We are surprised that 
publishers of editions of important and lengthy 
statutes do not give some means for a pur- 
chaser to note up his book, either by some 
blank pages or extra large margins. In this 
latter respect it is right to say that the book is 
better than many. 





The “Electrician” Wireman’s Pocket-Book. 
Edited by F. C. Rapuaet, A.M.LE.E. 
London : The “ Electrician" Publishing Co., 
Lid. 1902. 

Tuts pocket-book is of a very convenient size, 
and contains those tables, instructions, and 
diagrams which are almost indispensable to 
the electrician. With the exception of the 
sections on underground lines and house- 
wiring estimates there is nothing very novel in 
the work. The editing has been extremely 
well done, and we think that no one engaged 
in the electrical industry will regret purchasing 
this work. All the tables are up to date, and 
nearly all the methods given are those prac- 
tically employed by the best firms. 


Sceseeeeee aimee neem Gumeeeeneeeed 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Morratt & EastMeap, of London, 
send us a copy of their catalogue of lifts, 
hoists, cranes, &c., for various purposes. A 
special feature to which attention is directed in 
the catalogue, is that all the elevators, lifts, 
and hoists desi by the firm are fitted with 
safety self-s ng shafts, There are several 
useful sectional drawings of buildings, show- 
ing different methods of applying electric and 
hydraulic passenger and goods lifts. 

The Farnley Iron Co, of Leeds, send 
us a very interesting and well illustrated 
brochure, entitled “ Farnley Iron Described,” 
and at the end a price list of plates, bars, &c., 
is loosely inserted. People of the present day, 
who live in what is frequently called the “ steel 
age, are sometimes tempted to forget that 
, ae atone ag in request for var 


cation | iron, and not makers of steel, the Farnley Co. 


,| the special advantages 


is naturally interested in fewonte. attention to 
‘ by puddied 

iron for work in which forging and welding 
facts adduced in the 





in the North, and it is generally accepted a, 
being one of the most reliable appliances of 
its . The catalogue now before us se, 
forth in the lucid, and effective styic y, 
thoroughly understood in the “ States,” a yre,) 
variety the uses to which the Foste 
specialties may be put. Prices are quoted in 
most cases, but it is rather a drawback tha: pn, 
address in Great Britain is given whence the 
goods may be obtained. i 

The United Telferage Company of \ey 
York send us a series of circulars relatin. », 
their automatic electric conveyors. Ay m,, 
of our readers are aware, a similar system }., 
been in operation for many years in the 
Victoria Station, Manchester, for the transpo, 
tation of luggage and parcels from one pl, 
form to another. The apparatus is really .; 
unlimited application, and the circula; ; 
have received illustrate its uses i 
different industries, and notably in the tra 
portation and distribution of building mate: 
and constructional supplies. 

Messrs. Herbert Morris & Bastert, of | sug 
borough, send us their list of hand overhead 
travelling cranes. These are illustrated in 
many different sizes, and the special 
the frm is to make cranes in quantities of s/t, 
to a hundred at a time with the objects o; 

iving good value and of ensuring promp: 

livery. Further it is stated that from joo to 
400 cranes are always kept in stock. This way 
of doing business is certainly commendabic, — 

Messrs. Hobbs, Hart, & Co, of Lond 
send us their price-list of sales, doors, cash 
and deed boxes—a volume of about ninety 
pages. Amongst safes illustrated, the “sec 
tional” type is the most noteworthy, as the 
method of construction makes it possible {or 
large safes to be erected in positions to whic! 
those of the ordinary kind could not b 
veyed. The sections of the list devoted to 
strong rooms and party-wall doors are of 
special interest to architects. 

The General Electric Co., of London, send 
us their list of enamelled steel conduits | 
wiring buildings. These conduits are p: 
duced on the “Union” system, and are of 
several varicties with close brazed and weided 
joints of both light and heavy gauges, the 
latter being screwed with gas thread. The 
“Papristee!” conduit, of light gauge 
with an impervious lining, is recommended 
for damp positions. The list also in 
particulars of junction boxes and 
fittings. 


nef 


—_ 
— 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE INCORPORATE \ 
CIATION OF MUNICIPAL AxD COUNTY ENGIN! 
Vol. XXVIL Edited by Thomas Cole. 

F.N. Spon.) 

PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS AND How To 
cure Tuem. By G, G. M. Hardingham. Se 
Edition. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY By 
Beatrice Webb. New Edition. 
one. (Longmans.) 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. By Edmund Marc 
Wheelwright. (Kogers & Manson, Boston, U>4 


218.) 
_——4 <> + 
Correspondence. 


Sidney 
Two VOruIpes 10 


CHELSEA BATHS COMPETITION 


Sirk,—We desire to enter a protest against 
the decision of the Chelsea Council to alter the 
award made by Mr. Kk. Norman Shaw, R.A., in 
this competition, and place the designs Nos 
21 and 45 in different relative positions of 
merit. 
We have seen the exhibition of drawings, 
and we consider that the award of Mr. Norma: 
Shaw, placing the design No. 21 first, was an 
eminently fair one and which we could 
heartily endorse. 

We are further of opinion that the design 
No, 45 was quite unworthy of the first place. 

Henry T. Hare 
LANCHESTER, STEWART, & RICKARDS 





COMPETITIONS, 


SIR.—Mr. Sidney Smith, the assessor for the 
Hull Art School competition, has certainly a claim 
to the gratitude of all those who competed for 
having endeavoured to reduce their labours to ® 
minimum ; or at least to such a minimam as the 
unfortunate conditions that now govern competi 
tions allowed of. 





Nevertheless, although the work is quoted 2° 
having been reduced to the smallest possible 
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mount, competitors had to provide complete plans, 
fear pc ee ge and a 4-in. detail drawing of a por- 
a pdr om could be rough ; but does the 

True, wings ; 
and careful work amount to 
? Has not the time really 
arrived when for technical subjects at all events— 
I do not say monumental work—complete plans 
in pencil would suffice for the preliminary stage ? 
Among such technical subjects I include baths, 
libraries, schools—art, board, and technical— 
hospitals, and even in some cases municipal 
buildings. 

If plans only were submitted, as I suggest, for a 
preliminary competition, the six best could then be 
asked to further develop their scheme, and the un- 
successful majority thus saved endless time and 
labour ; labour, too, which in many cases is, | fear, 
totally misapplied from the first. 

The objection may be urged that plans might be 
selected that, although in themselves, would 
be from an vational point of view. 
But a congo would naturally assure himself of 
the possibilities that his scheme afforded for proper 
treatment, before submitting it, and yet at the same 
time be saved the labour of the reproduction, or at 
all events until there was at least some hope of his 
efforts being crowned with success. Would not 
again such a method really be a stimulus for obtain- 
ing better results in the end ? 

{ should like to see some strong assessor urge 
upon his committee the desirability of giving a trial 
to the system I have thus roughly mapped out 

If by proving successful it so became general, he 
would, I am sure, have earned the thanks of the 
ever increasing number to whom the gamble of a 
competition—for it is often really nothing more 


—will always prove attractive, and yet often 
enough so very disappointing, 
H. LioneL THORNELY. 
Manchester, 





Sik,—I am sure that Mr. Sidney R. |. Smith's 
letter, published in your number of the 220d ult, 
has been read with pleasure by members of the 


In the interests of both committees and competi- 
tors it is to be hoped that the time is not far distant 
when committees will, in every instance, stipulate in 
their conditions that only pencil sketches will be 
required. This would afford the competitor more 
time to submit to a committee, in many instances, a 
much better thought out set of drawings than if he 
had been asked for inked-in and finished drawings, 
which are only treated as preliminary sketches. 

If I may, | would suggest that the various draw- 
ings to be submitted should be mounted upon 
strong cardboard mounts, which would be quite as 
suitable as having them mounted on stretchers. 
This would tend to expedite matters considerably, 
when the saving of time is important, and would 
also curtail somewhat the competitor's expenses. 

ARCHITECT. 





Sir,—You have published some reflections by a 
non-competitor and by an assessor. As an occa- 
sional competitor, may I offer a few remarks ’ 

I fully agree with “ Assessor” that in most cases 
perspectives should be prohibited, but consider that 
when a competition is limited, and each competitor 
receives an honorarium, they might well be made 
obligatory. When the new building will materially 
affect the appearance of an important existing 
building, or when the assessor feels any doubts as to 
the satisfactory result likely to be produced by any 
— designs, why should not Ac have some 
r ves before making his final 
= pean made g 


Mr. Smith that time can be saved for 
competitors by not allowing the drawings to be 
inked in. I believe the difhculty of keeping the 
drawings clean and fresh fully counterbalances any 
advantage there may be in the apparent saving of 


Considering the time and trouble competitors 
par sina devote to their work—in most cases 
equivalent to buying a very expensive ticket for a 
lottery in which the prizes are exceptionally few—1 
think assessors might see that they are furnished 
with illustrations of the premiated designs, accom- 
panied by a copy of the assessor's report, or part of 
it, and bly some critical remarks, which could 
not to be beneficial to at least the “75 per 
cent.” referred to by Mr. Smith. 

Finally, may I implore any assessor who may 
read this to be most careful not to ask for too 
much for the money ? They usually do ! 

OCCASIONAL COMPETITOR. 

*,* It is not generally the assessor who “ asks for 
too much for the money,” but the promoters of the 
competition. The assessor not infrequently has the 
Sarty etauting them that the building cannot be pro- 

Y carried out for the sum they propose —Ep. 





A COMPETITION DREAM. 


_ SR,—The letter of “Non-Competitor” in your 
ournal of the 15th ult. was followed by a “ dream,” 
but after the assessor's thoughtful and sympathetic 

in last week's issue, perhaps it is a little hard 
to tell it to the public. However, here it is. ! 


a 


dreamed that the eighty-seven architects eviously 
alluded to received an invitation to cx Saoate for 
another 12,0001. building Each competitor was 
asked to pay 20/, down for the “ conditions,” which 
considerately stated that no work of any kind would 
be required from the competitors, and that the 
entrance fees, amounting to 1,740/., would all be 
returned in prizes. N to say, all the invita- 
tions were joyfully responded to, on the chance 
ot getting one of the prizes, which consisted of a 
frst prize of Gool., a second of sool, a third 
of 4001, and a fourth of 2001, leaving still 
408 (out of the 1,740/.) which would be devoted to 
a grand combination dinner. At this, the committee, 

assessor. and all the competitors would take 
part ; the appointment of architect for the building 
would be made, and the four “ consolation ” prizes 
awarded. To ensure everything being satisfactorily 
settled, all the competitors, after dinner, were to be 
allowed to handin their votes, and the committee 
and assessor, who would be present, would hold in 
hand a sufficient number of votes to settle every- 
thing to the satisfaction of all concerned. What a 
popular competition this was going to be! There 
were no expenses except the entrance fee for 
conditions; no work to do for it, and con- 
sequently no interference with the ordinary 
ofice work, and cash prizes of far more 
value than would accrue to the competitor 
who should prove successful in being appointed for 
the work. For the latter, indeed, some sympathetic 
expressions were distinctly heard, as would he not 
have a couple of years of work before him ere he 
got his reward ? 

The day for the dinner arrived. All were in the 
best of humour ; and the writer was about to con- 
§ratulate and compliment both the committee and 
competitors on the novelty and unqualified success of 
the competition, when, unfortunately, he awoke, and 
found it was only a dream : 

NON-COMPETITOR. 





A CURIOSITY IN TENDERS. 
SiR,—The following result of tenders received for 
the erection of a shop at Wealdstone for a client of 
ours we think is somewhat unique, and more par- 
ticularly so as no quantities were supplied to the 
builders. 
The tenders were as follows :— 


C. Simons, Harlesden................000+.. $580 
. & J. Bailey, Wealdstone ................ 650 
f. Dymock, Wealdstone .......0...c00+02. 650 


We think this result might be of interest to your 
readers. CLARKE & CHARLES. 
Harrow, February 24. 


QUANTITIES SUPPLIED v. QUANTITIES 
NOT SUPPLIED 


Sir,—As some architects’ clients think that quan- 
tities are an unnecessary and useless expense, the 
following experience, which recently occurred in 
connexion with my own practice, may prove of 
interest 

On the same estate in the suburbs, about seven 
miles from London, two jobs were tendered for 
within a few months of each other. 

In the first case, the client thought he would 
obtain lump sum tenders from the drawings and 
specification, and save the expense of preparing 
quantities. He did so, and his two houses cost 
about 5,500/., which worked out at o$d. per cubic 
foot. 

In the second case, quantities were supplied for 
one house, costing about 3,000/., which price worked 
out at a small traction over Ad. per cubic foot, 
including the cost of the quantities. 

The ditference in prices of materials at the two 
periods when tenders were obtained was so slight 
as to be a negligeabile quantity; therefore, the 
saving effected by supplying the contractors with 
bills of quantities amounted to at least 15 per cent. 

The client who thought he was saving the ex 
pense of quantities, amounting to about 1/, lost 
615i. by obtaining tenders without them. in the 
second case the client saved about 45o/. 

The two jobs afford a fair ground of comparison, 
the same general specification being used, aod the 
detail of the work being very similar in all respects. 

The quantities were not supplied by the architect, 
but by a quantity surveyor, and everything was 
thoroughly gone into in accordance with the best 
London practice, so that the contractor was enabled 
to see exactly what was required of him. 

I am quite ready to admit that quantities (so- 
called}, as sometimes supplied to contractors, un- 
doubtedly have the effect of increasing the cost of 
the work. ; 
As an instance, | may mention a bill of quanti- 
ties (7) only seven pages long for a rather elaborate 
job, the tenders varying 100 per cent. from about 
3,5001. to 7,000/, Properly gone into, this bill ot 
quantities should have been over 100 pages long. 

In a case such as this, particularly when the 
quantities contain a clause throwing the unfair 
onus on the contractor of checking them, un- 
doubtedly all the contractors feel very uncertain of 
their whereabouts, and ail price the few items 
iven them more than sufficieatly high to cover the 
items which the quantities should contain Sut do 








not, thereby running up the cost of the work. ; 


Still, | think the instance I have given shows 
conclusively that it is greatly to the client's interest 
to have properly-prepared quantities supplied to 
the contractors. ALEXANDER H, KINDER. 





The Student’s Column. 


PART IL.—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 5.—STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES. 


Mae LONEWARE AND IKON PIPES.— 
SS, The Model By-laws (both urban and 
~ rural) specify that sewage-drains must 

be of “good sound pipes formed of glazed 
stoneware, or of other equally suitable 
material.” In the new Drainage By-laws of 
the London County Council the words “ or of 
cast iron” are inserted after 





‘ stoneware” 
otherwise the general description remains the 
same. Detailed particulars are, however, 
given in the London By-laws regarding stone- 
ware and cast iron pipes, and the absence of 
further mention of any “ other equally suitable 
material’ may be regarded as presumptive 
evidence that these are the only materials 
which are at present considered satisfactory. 
The respective merits of the two materials 
have been often discussed ; some years ago 
stoneware had the best of the argument, but 
the pendulum seems now to be swinging 
in the other direction. The two principal 
objections to cast iron have been cost and 
corrosion. The extra cost will, however, in 
many cases be a mere trifle in comparison with 
the total cost of a building, but if cast-iron 
pipes are not only more costly, but also less 
durable, the question assumes a diiferent 
aspect. Various methods of coating iron pipes 
in order to prevent corrosion have been tried, 
but it cannot be said that any one of them is 
entirely successful ; at the best, corrosion is 
only delayed and notailtogether prevented. On 
the other hand, iron pipes are stronger than 
stoneware and require fewer joints, the latter 
being an important advantage, as every joint 
in a drain is a possible source of leakage and 
obstruction. 

Shapfe.—Drain-pipes are usually circular in 
cross-section. Theoretically the egg-shaped 
pipe is better, as a greater depth of flow is 
obtained with the same quantity of sewage, 
but the practical difficulties in the way of lay- 
ing such pipes have prevented their generai 
adoption. Plummer's drain-pipe (fg. 5) is a 
modihed form introduced 2 few years ago, and 
has proved very satisfactory under experi- 
mental tests and in actual working. The illus- 
tration shows the spigot end of a 6-in. pipe 
fitted into the socket of the next pipe. The 
invert is formed to a 14-in. radius. The ex- 
terior of the socket is circular, but with a flat 
base, and the interior is shaped somewhat like 
the spigot, in order to ensure the proper posi- 
tion and alignment of the inverts. 
Varictics.—The term “stoneware” is some- 
times restricted to ware manufactured from a 
mixture consisting chiefly of clays of the Lias 
formation, but it is doubtful whether this is the 
meaning intended to be conveyed by the 
Model By-laws. Local Authorities, for ex- 
ample, iu Lancashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire do not prohibit the use of pipes 
made from the local fireclays, although such 
pipes are not generally known as “ stoneware.” 
The quality of drain-pipes depends to a very 
large extent upon the nature of the clays used 
in their manufacture. It is generally con- 
sidered that the Lias clays, such as those 
obtained at Poole, in Dorsetshire, and Teign- 
mouth, in Devonshire, give the best re- 
sults. A common rule is that the walls 
of pipes, 6 in. in diameter and upwards, 
made from these clays may have a thick- 
ness equal to one-twelfth of the internal 
diameter of the pipe, while the thickness of the 
walls of fireclay pipes must be one-tenth of the 
diameter. Pipes made from clays contaiming 
an excess of lime may appear thoroughly 
sound, but are apt to “rot” under the i tluence 
of ground-water and sewage. The colour of 
drain-pipes varies according to the composilion 
of the clay and the degree of burning, and 
may be pale buff, light or dark red, bluish 
grey, brown, or dark blue or purple. Fir eclay 
pipes have a somewhat porous body, and their 
imperviousness depends, therefore, to a large 
extent on the periection of the glaze; truce 
stoneware is semi-vitrified throughout , 
Drain-pipes are also made from the clays 
whith produce the well-known Staik rdshire 





blue bricks, and are sometimes sold as “ blue 
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clay” or “ironware” pipes. 
and dense, and are supplied in sizes from 3 in. 
to 42 in. in diameter. 

Burnt-clay pipes ought to be strong, so as to 
resist shocks during transit and the crushing 


and bersting stresses to which they may after- | 


wards be subjected ; imperwious, so that the 
sewage will not percolate into or through 
them ; hard and fough, so that they will resist 
the abrading action of the sewage ; smooth, so 


They are strong 


Some manufacturers now use a special slip 
‘for glazing the interior of fireclay pipes, the 
‘result being a greenish-yellow glaze of great 
' smoothness, mach superior to the ordinary 
| salt-giaze. 

| Sizes and Proportions.—The new Drainage 
| By-laws of the London County Council specify 
'that drain-pipes of stoneware “or material 
foes than metal” must be proportioned as 
| follows :— 


that the flow of sewage will not be retarded ; | 


true, so that they can be laid in right lines and | 
to uniform gradients ; and finally, they must, 
be so designed as to permit of the joints be- | 
tween the pipes being made thoroughly water- | 


tight. 


Nearly all manufacturers now supply what 
are known as “tested” pipes, but as the nature | 


of the tests is not generaliy stated, the designa- 
tion is very indefinite. Indeed, many of these 


pipes have the word “tested” impressed on | 


them, and as the impression can only be made 





Internal Thickness of | Depth of Aasnular 
} diameter, ipe, not | socket, not | for the cement 

inches. sethan | less than not less than 
3 jofanin.| 1} in. te of an in 
4 a ” if ” ve ” 
5 i a) ; 2 7 Ta oo 
6 : ‘ 2 » vx 
o 2 ” i 2 " +e) ” 


before they are burnt, it is obvious that many. 


pipes bearing the word must be of inferior 
quality. Pipes soid as “ tested" may, however, 
be regarded as specially selected, and ought to 
be perfect in shape and glaze and thoroughly 
sound. The work of supervision is much 
simplified when such pipes are specified, as 
only those actually damaged in transit have, as 
a rule, to be rejected. 

Strength, &c.—*“ Granitic stoneware” pipes 
made at Woodville, near Burton-on-Trent, have 
been tested with the following results :— 


The thickness of the material prescribed in 
this by-law varies from one-sixth of the internal 
diameter for 3-in. pipes to one-twelfth for 9-in. 

| The dimensions stated are the least which will 
be allowed, and cannot be regarded as exces- 
sive, although they are larger than those 
iitherto allowed by many mannufactarers. The 
following table gives some of the particulars of 
drain-pipes (2{ft. 6 in. long) manofactured by 
one of the firms constituting the Leeds Fire- 
Clay Co., and will be interesting for purposes 





_ Bursting Pressure Crushing Strength 
; in in Ibs. per square inch. in ths. 
inches. 
1 2 3 4 Average. ’ 2 3 4 Average. 
Wh iis cstckccedaiesioicenmed | 200 200 | 192 200 198 4,000 4.250 3,600 4,500 4.087 
©. sic nccienanchiiesncinenak > OOO 169 mt 200 180) )=— 3,550 4,750 3,500 4,000 3,950 
arenes ivtaivennny ae 141 194 177 162 §,100 4,250 4150 4.050 4,388 


The hydraulic testing machine used in the 
bursting tests did not register beyond a pres- 
sure of 200 Ibs., and the average resistance of 
the 4-in. and 6-in. pipes was therefore higher 
than stated in the table. Three tests of 6 in. 
“jronware ” pipes with }-in. shells showed an 
average bursting pressure of 241 Ibs. ner square 
inch, and three of 9-in. pipes with 1-in. shells 
an average bursting pressure of 156 lbs. per 
square inch. 

In practice, drains are subjected to bursting 


pressure only when they are choked, and the | > 


amount of this pressure will depend upon the 
fall from the point of overflow of the sewage 
to the point of stoppage. Except in the case 
of long outfall drains without manholes, the 
head of sewage will seldom exceed 10 ft., and 
the pressure about 5 ibs. per square inch. 
Ordinary drain-pipes are therefore quite strong 
enough to resist the bursting pressures to 
which they may be subjected in practice, and 
the same may be said of their resistance to 
crushing except when laid under walls. in 
such cases settlement of the walls often 
fractures the pipes, unless the latter are protected 
(as required by the new London Drainage 
By-laws) “by means of an arch, flagstone, or 
iron support, which shall not bear on the 
drain and shall be of sufficient size and strength 
to prevent any disturbance of, or other injury 
to, such drain.” 

Pipes may be tested for absorption by placing 
fragments in water for twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, and comparing the weights before 
and after immersion. A good stoneware pipe 
should not increase in weight more than 2 per 
cent. in forty-eight hours. 


- comparison with the new London by- 
wi 


Diameter Thickness Depth of socket | Weight of pipe 
& 








_ in in i” a ft. 6 in. 
inches. inches. Inches, in pounds. 
4 a 1} 164 
6 ‘ 2 RIA 
9 I 2} 58 


The 4-in. pipes have the exact thickness and 
depth of socket required by the L.C.C., but the 
6-in. and 9-in. pipes are in excess of the 
London requirements. 

Drain-pipes, 3, 5, 7. and 8 in. in diameter, 
are not made by all firms, althoagh it would 
certainly be a great advantage if such sizes 
were readily obtainable. A 4-in. drain laid to 
a gradient of 1 in 40, and running fuil, is esti- 
mated to discharge about 15 cubic feet per 
minute, a 6-in. pipe under the same conditions 
about 45 cubic feet, and a 9-in. pipe about 
145 cubic feet. It is clear, therefore, that inter- 
mediate sizes would often prove useful. 

The depth of the socket is an important 
point, as it is almost impossible to make a 
watertight joint if the socket is too shallow. 
Some 4-in. drain-pipes are now made with 
sockets 3 in. deep, but sockets of great depth 
ought to be made tapering, of greater 


“ 2-{t.” pipe will be nearly 2 {t. 3 in. long The 
usual lengths of pipes are as follows —;.;.. 
2 ft. ; 4-in., 2 ft. and 2 ft. 6 in. ; 6-in. and 4 in, 
2 it., 2. ft. Gin., and 3 ft.; 4-in. pipes 3 ft. | ng 
(exclusive of the sockets) are now made by a 
few firms. The chief advantage of long pipes 
is the reduction in the number of joints, ang 
the consequent saving of labour and cemen 
if the pipes are properly laid, there is no 
greater risk of fracture. As the joints in a 
stoneware drain are always the weakest places 
it is obviously an advantage to reduce the 
number as much as possible. 

Clay and Cement Fotnts.—Ordinary drain. 
pipes are joined g imprad by fitting the spigot 
of one pipe into the wocket of the pipe pre. 
viously laid, and filling the annular space 
between the two with cement mortar, or cla; 
The latter material is altogether unsuitable for 
sewage drains. Even if good clay is used, it 
may be gradually washed away or may crack, 
and in either case the sewage escapes into the 
ground ; worms will bore through it, and the 
roots of trees will also penetrate it and often 
choke the drains. Bot in many cases, whae 
good clay is not excavated from the trenches, 
the careless labourer will dignify as clay any 
kind of mad on which he can lay hands 

The only satis/actory material for joinin 
drain-pipes is Portland cement.‘ This mus 
be of good quality, finely ground, an 
thoroughly air-siaked. If cement is used fresh 
and “ hot,” it may swell in setting, and burst ot/ 
the sockets of the pipes. The cement is generally 
mixed with sand in proportions ranging from 
one-fourth part fo two parts of sand for every 
one part of cement. The L.C.C. by-laws do 
not appear to countenance any admixture 
with sand. A good mortar suitable for 
ali ordinary drainage work is made with 
equal proportions of cement and of clean 
sharp sand. These should be measured and 
mixed together dry; water should then be 
sparingly added to prodace a stiff paste. The 
mortar should be made in small quantities and 
used immediately ; cement which has once begun 
to set can, indeed, be worked up again with 
the trowel, bat the ultimate strength is reduced 
A small proportion of sand is useful in giving 
consistency to the mortar, but any admixture 
with sand reduces the ultimate strength of the 
mortar, and excessive quantities render it 
porous. The tensile strength (at the age of 
twelve months) of a mortar composed of one 
part cement and one part sand is only about 
two-thirds that of neat cement, and @ two parts 
. “ea are used the sirength is reduced one 
alf. 

Cement joints as ordinarily made are ofien 
seriously defective. The sockets are seldom 
entirely flied with mortar ; ridges of mortar 
are often formed in the interior of the pipes 
and the spigot is not always concentric with 
the socket. The two latter defects are often 
due tothe mortar not being stiff enough. A 
layer of mortar is spread in the lower half o! 
the socket, and the spigot of the next pipe is 
then placed in position, resting on the morta: 
if this is too thin it is squeezed out as shown 
atA or B in fig. 2, chapter 6, the result being 
a ridge of cement in the interior of the drain 
or faulty alignment, either of which retards 
the flow of sewage and tends to cause deposits. 
The defect is accentuated if the pipes are 
supported on the collars only ; holes ought to 
be cut in the trench to receive the collars, s 
that the barrels of the pipes are supported 
throughout their length. In the case of 4 
drain with a fall of half an inch per pipe, 
ridges of cement (B, fig. 2) half an inch in 
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* The new L.C.C. drai ‘ 
ware drains must be “jointed with socket joints propery 
put together with cement er ether eguad/y suitate 
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height divide the drain into a series of pools in 
which deposits are certain to occur, 

Care should be taken to remove any mortar 
which may be squeezed out of the joint into 
the interior of the pipe. The simplest method 
of doing this consists in drawing through the 
drain a bag or badger. The bag may be filled 
with straw or other material, but the “ Loco 
drain-badger shown in fig. 6 is better. It con- 
sists of two hardwood discs with rubber 
flanges, the discs being united by a flexible 
steel tube, so that the apparatus can be drawn 
around bends. The badger lies in the pipe 
last laid, and the handle is passed into the pipe 
about to be laid ; when the joint is complete, 
the badger is drawn forward over the joint, 
and the operation is repeated as each pipe is 
laid. Jones's “drain-follower ” is designed for 
the same purpose, and consists of a bag with 
two projecting flanges, the bag being inflated 
with air when in use and attached to a cord. 

Tarred gasket is often used to prevent the 
cement being forced into the interior of the 
pipe. The gasket is inserted in the annular 
space between the spigot and socket, and is 
tightly driven against the shoulder of the socket 
by means of a proper caulking tool. The 
remainder of the space is then filled with 
cement mortar, which ought to project beyond 
the socket and be bevelled off, as shown in 
fig. 7. If the gasket is properly inserted, the 
pipes will be concentric with each other, and 
the mortar will not exude into the interior of 
the pipes ; but many experts object to the use 
of gasket on account of its liability to rot and 
its becoming saturated with sewage. 


<p 4 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Sr. COLMAN’S CATHEDRAL, QUEENSTOWN.—This 
building, situated at an elevation of nearly 150 ft. 





above the level of the harbour of Queenstown, has 
been completed. It is over thirty-three years since 
the foundation of St. Colman’s Cathedral was laid 


to the plans of the architects, Messrs. Pugin & 
Ashlin, and under the supervision of Mr. Charles 
Guilfoyle Doran, C.E. When the foundations were 
complete Messrs. Meade & Son, Dublin, were 
appointed contractors at the sum of 33,000/. The 
walls were scarcely 12 ft. high, says the Freeman's 
Fournal, when the Bishop (the Most. Rev. Dr 
Keane), who then held the Crozier of Cloyne, began 
to look upon the structure as of entirely too plain a 
character, and a decision was then arrived at that, 
no matter what the cost, the ehurch should be 
erected and embellished so that it would be one of 
the glories of Catholic Ireland. On Mr, Ashlin the 
task was imported of taking up the work in its 
new form, and on him the burden of the 
architect's work henceforward fell. The whole 
character of the works was completely changed, and 
none of the original drawings were adhered to. The 
contract with Messrs. Meade was thereupon ter- 
minated by mutual agreement, and from that stage 
the Bishop and committee took over the works. 
The extreme length of the building from east to 
west is 21oft., the breadth across the transepts 
120 ft., the breadth across the nave and aisles 8, ft., 
the breadth across the chancel and four side chapels 
116 ft. ; the height of the ridges of the roofs of the 
nave, chancel, and transepts roo ft. There are four 
octagonal turrets at the angles of the transepts, each 
about 120 ft. high, and two similar turrets terminat- 
ing the nave walls on the west front, each con- 
taining winding stair approaches to the great organ 
gallery. The material used in the external facing 
of the walls is blue Dalkey granite, and the cut 
stone dressings are of Mallow limestone, except 
the cornice and gutter courses, which are of Fermoy 
limestone. The whole of the interior faces of the 
walls are lined with Bath stone, and the columns 
of the nave aod chancel arcades, and the arcades 
of the shrines and confessionals, are composed of 
Irish marbles, all of which have taken a high 
polith. No building in Ireland is 90 rich in native 
marbles as the Queenstown Cathedral. The slates 
used on the roots are Belgian green, and all the 
pipes, ridges, ventilators, and doors of passages 
through the roofs, are covered with lead. All the 
gutters are constructed of limestone. The ridges 
of the roofs of the nave, chancel, and transepts are 
surmounted by wrought iron crestings, galvanised ; 
and from the extremities of these crestings are 
carried down the copper ribbon lightning 
conductors. Colossal statues in white marble 

“Our Lady Star of the Sea,” stand on the 


south transept gable, and St. Joseph on the 
corresponding gable of the north transept. 


A gilded statue of our Lord is erected on a pedestal 
at the interior of the intersection roof of the apse, 
and life-size figures of the twelve apostles, St. 
Patrick, St. Celestine, and St. Barnabas, are fixed on 
that surmount the parapet around the apse 
and transepts. In niches lower down in the building 
are life-size figures of St. Nicholas, St. Biazuis, St. 
Francis, St. Brigid, and St. Helen. All the other 
niches are enriched by figures. Above the 


windows that light the transepts in the gables there | 


are inserted two groups of life-size figures—that in 
the north transept being the Holy Family, and that 
in the south transept being the Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

ST. MARY's ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, DUNDEE. 
—Various alterations and improvements have re- 
cently been carried out at this church, from the 
designs of Mr. T. M. Cappon, architect, Dundee. 
For nearly two years the work of improvement 
has been proceeding. Two towers on the east end, 
with a connecting screen which forms an outer 
porch, are the leading features of the external 
improvements. A peal of bells, made by Mr. 
Matthew Byrne, Dublin, is being introduced into 
the north tower. Two gilded crosses crown each 
of the main roofs of the towers, and the corner 
turrets are surmounted with crosses of wrought 
iron. The whole extensions and renovations have 
been carried out at a cost of between 3,000/. and 
4.0001, The contractors for the various depart- 
ments of the work were as follows :-—Messrs. 
Robertson & MacPherson, builders; Mr. T. 
Macaulay, joiner; Mr. T. C. Stocks, joiner; Messrs. 
J. Farquharson & Son, plumbers; Mesers. William 
Brand & Soo, slaters; Mr. M. Lawless, plasterer ; 
Mr. A. M'Ritchie, plasterer ; Messrs. Craven Dunnill 
& Co, jackfieid, mosaic work; Mr. G. Carnegie, 
marble work; Mr. William Norwell, decorator ; 
Messrs. James Milne & Son, Edinburgh, gates; Mr. 
A. M‘Call, smith work ; Messrs. Lindsay & Scott, 
laziers; Messrs. G. H. Nicoll & Co., electrical 
ttings: Messrs. O Kane & Gibson, seating. The 
pulpit has been remodelled and new panels intro- 
duced by Mr. James Bremner, carver, Dundee. 

BAPTIST SCHOOLS, East FINCHLEY.—On the 
22nd ult. seven foundation stones were laid in the 
new Baptist Schools, East Finchley, N. The building 
is being erected at a cost of about 3,700/., from 
desigas by Messrs. George Baines & R. Palmer 
Baines, architects, Cliement's-inn, Strand, London, 
The school hall will be cf two stories, with classes 
under side and end galleries, partitioned from each 
other by swivel panelled partitions, and a spacious 
platform. At one end of the hall are arranged three 
classrooms in the rear. The buildings are to be 
faced with split flints and Hath stone dressings. A 
church for 760 sittings, with a tower, is part of the 
scheme, but will not be erected for the present. 

METHODIST CHURCH, 4&C., WOMBWELL 
BARNSLEY.—A new church, schools, and manse are 
now in course of erection at Wombwell, near 
Barosley, for the Primitive Methodist connexion. 
The buildings will be in the early Gothic style, with 
tower and spire about :0o ft. high, and will be built 
chiefly of Yorkshire stone. Sitting accommodation 
is provided for 550 people in the church, and under 
the church will be a schoolroom with six class- 
rooms ; the total cost being 5.494/. The whole is to 
be heated on the low-pressure hot-water system 
and provided with automatic ventilation. Messrs. 
J]. K. Taylor & Sons, of Barnsley, are the contrac- 
tors, and the work will be carried out under the 
supervision of the architect, Mr. E. P. Earle, 
She field. 

CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, BATLEY.—Pilans have 
been prepared by Messrs C. H. Marriott, Son, & 
Shaw, architects, of Dewsbury, of additions and 
improvements to the present school buildings in 
Hanover-street, Batley. Ihe contracts have already 
been let for the constructive works to the following 
firms :— Masons’ work, Mr. Joseph Oldroyd, Batley ; 
joiners’, Mr. W. H, Clegg. Dewsbury ; slaters’, Mr. 
W. H. Thompson, Batley; plumbers’, Mr. James 
Walshaw, Batley ; plasterers’, Mr. Samuel Craw- 
shaw, Batley ; and Ironwork, Messrs. James Bagshaw 
& Soos, Batley. 

BAND OF HOPE JUBILEE BuILpinc.—The foun- 
dation-stone of this building, which will be directly 
opposite the Sessions House, Old Bailey, has just 
been laid by the Lord Mayor. The architect is Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe 

IMPROVEMENTS, FCLWoopD WoRKHOUSE, LAN- 
CASHIRE.—At Fulwood Workhouse recentivy a new 
boiler-house, electric generating station and heating 
works were opened The new building, which 
comprises a new boiler-house and electric genera- 
ting station with their necessary adjuncts, such as 
economiser and pump-house, accumulator rooms, 
&c., and heating works. occupies a site at the rear 
of the workhouse, with a reserve of space for future 
extensions if required. In keeping with the other 
structures, it is built of brick, with freestone dress- 
ings. The generating station consists of boiler- 
house, engine and dynamo room, accumulator room, 
pump and economiser house, over which there are 
offices for the engineering stati. The electrical 
installation has been carried out by the Alliance 
Electrical Co., Ltd , Manchester, to the specification 
and under the direction of Mr. Thomas Whitwell, 
the engineer to the Guardians. The contractors 
employed on the works were —Brickwork, Mr. M 
Shorrock, Preston; boiler work, Messrs. Jos. 
Foster and Son; electric plant, the Alliance 
Electrical Co., Manchester ; steam pipes and beat- 
ing apparatus, the Brightside Foundry Co, London 
and Sheffield ; economisers, Messrs. E. Green and 
Sons; pipe coverings, &c., Messrs. Lonsdale, Bros., 
Ltd., Blackbura 
InrecTioUs Diseases HOSPITAL, STONEHAVEN, 
—A new hospital is being erected for the Kincardine 
County Council. The architects are Messrs. Browa 
& Watt, Aberdeen, whose plans were selected in 
competition. The site is situate at Little Farrochie, 

. 








on the estate of Urie, to the west of Stonehaven 
Station. It extends to two acres, and there are alto- 
gether five separate blocks of buildings in connexion 
with the hospital. The central one, and the only 
one which is two stories in height, is the adminis- 
trative department. Attached to the administrative 
block and overlooked from the matron’s room there 
ig an observation ward capable of accommodating 
one patient. The hospital pavilions are three 
in number, each complete in itself, and will 
accommodate twenty patientr, They are ranged 
on the east and west sides of the central 
block. They are of unequal size, and each pavilion 
has two wards, containing 2.000 cubic feet 
patient, for the treatment of male and female in the 
same class of disease, with separate lavatories and 
discharge-rooms, The nurses’ duty room is placed 
between the wards, and an inspection window is on 
each side. To the north is piaced the offices block, 
and it contains a washhouse and laundry, disinfector, 
ambulance-shed, and mortuary. The sewage is 
treated before leaving the site by the septic-tank 
system, the installation having been designed by 
Messrs. Cameron, Commin, & Martin, of Exeter 
The walls are built of stones from the local 
quarry, and the dressed work is  freestone 
from Brechin. The flooring throughout the 
wards is Canadian maple, and the interior 
wall - surface is plastered and fisished with 
Keene's cement. The following are the contractors 
for the various works:—Mason and carpenter 
works, Messrs. Allan Gordon & Sons; slater work. 
Messrs. Charlies Maitland & Son; plaster work, 
Messrs. Sellar & Co.; plumber work, Messrs. 
Blaikie & Sons; painter and glazier work. Messrs. 
@eorge Lamb & Son, all of Aberdeen. The total 
cost will be about 7,00o/. Mr. Thomas L. Kay has 
been appointed resident clerk of works. 

LLaNptcpNo Towns HALL.—On the roth alt. as 
mentioned in our last issue, Llandudno Town 
Hall and Municipal offices, which have been 
erected by the Urban District Council at an 
outlay of about 20,0001, were opened. The 
building is situated in Lioyd-street, and occupies 
a site which was presented to the town by Lord 
Mostyn, who laid the memorial stone more than 
tw> years ago. The building was designed by 
Messrs. Silcock & Keay, Bath, their plans being 
selected out of fifty submitted in competition, 
and the work has been carried out by Mr. Luther 
Roberts, contractor. The walls are built of Portland 
stone, lined with brick. A feature of the desiga is 
the large public hall on the ground floor. It is 
-placed at the rear of the building and enclosed by 
thetwo wings. It is lighted by ten semicircular side 
windows and a large window at the end. The wails 
are panelied, and the whole, covered by an orna- 
mental timber roof, ceiled at the collar. This hall will 
be let for county-court and police-court work, and 
adjoining it are retiring-rooms for magistrates and 
solicitors. It is also so arranged and provided with 
distinct cloakrooms and lavatories that it will be 
available for entertainments and such gatherings 
entirely apart from the municipal portion of the 
building. The main attraction of the building is 
the council-chamber, which occupies the whole of 
the first floor in the centre block. It is lighted by 
three large windows, and the interior is treated 
with engaged columns and arcading supporting a 
coved ceiling. Immediately adjoining this room 
ate the committee-rooms and clerks’ offices. One 
wing of the building is devoted to a suite of offices, 
which are let, and they are provided with a 
separate staircase, and are entirely cut off from the 
municipal offices. The lighting of the entire 
building is by electricity, and the council chamber, 
the assembly-hall, the vestibule, and the grand 
staircase are provided with brass electroliers. 
rhese parts of the edifice are also warmed by hot- 
water radiators, and the whole of the offices are 
fitted with apparatus for gas fires. 

New CHURCH, HASLEMERE —All Saints’ Church, 
Grayswood, Haslemere, was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester on the 13th alt A 
vicarage has also been built’ Messrs. Bowman & 
Sons, of Stamford, were the contractors, Mr. 
Shelmerdine the clerk of works, and Messrs. Oliver 
& Dodgshun, of Carlisle and Leeds, were the archi- 
tects in consultation with Mr. Axel H. Haig. 

FARM BUILDINGS, NEWTON RIGG, PENRITH.— 
Extensive additions have been made to the farm 
buildings for the County Councils of Camberland 
and Westmorland. Messrs. Jao. Richardson & Son, 
of Penrith, were the contractors ; and the work was 
carried out from the plans and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, of Carlisle, 
County Architect for Cumberland. 

THEATRE ROYAL, YORK.—On the 220d ult. the 
members of the York Architectural Society 
inspected the new Theatre Royal, under the direc- 
tion of its architect, Mr. Frank A. Tugwell, who 
explained the features of interest he wide 
passage at the side of the old theatre having been 
incorporated, the new theatre has gained coasider- 
ably in width. 

CLUBHOUSE, BABERTON, EDINSCRGH.—A sew 
clubhouse for the Baberton Club is to be erected at 
Juniper Green. The plans were prepared by Messrs. 
]. N. Scott and A. Lorne Campbell. : 

NeW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—At a meeting 
of the Pians Committee of the Aberdeen Towa 
Council on the 20th ult. fifteen sets of plans, in- 
volving a sum of 12,2501, were submitted. The 
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included a new warehouse in ‘s-lane for 
Lawson, Ltd.; five ng-houses in 
Hosefield-avenue ; a dwelli in Braemar- 
Place ; 
North. 
Roop SCREEN, AT THE CHURCH, LowosTOcK, 
HANTS.—The necessary faculty tor the rood screen 
at this church has been granted. The church was 
rebuilt and dedicated in 1880, and was erected from 
the designs of the late Mr, William White, F.S.A. 
A rood screen was included in Mr, White's original 
scheme, but monetary speed psdgnmace its erec- 
tion. The screen will be by Messrs. Harry 

Hems & Sons, of Exeter, 

++ 
FOREIGN. 


ART NOTES PROM NAPLES.—Mr. Consul Nevill 
Rolfe’s reporton the trade, &c., of South Italy for 
the year toot has already reached the British 
F m Othee and been before Parliament. It 
is, a8 usual,a very comprehensive and suggestive 
document, and the following in par- 
ticular will be read with interest. The 


ng-house 
and a dwelling-house in Rubislaw Den 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Mr. Arnold Kramer M.lost.C.E , has opened an 
pe ge. office for constructions in armoured 
concrete, at Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, Victoria 


Etectric LIGHTING OF ST. MICHARL’s CHURCH, 
SHEFFIELD.—The electric light was used for the first 
time in this chorch on the 16th ult. Plans for the 
installation were by Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, F.S.A., the work has been done by 
the Electrical Department of the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion 


BOARD oF EpvucATION, SoUTH KENSINGTON. — 
In view of the date appointed for the Coronation of 
their Majesties, the day examinations fixed to be 


; | held during the week ending June 25 next will be 


the week ending Jaly 5 A revised 
) has been pre- 


held during 
copy of the time-table (Form « 


INCORPORATED Curren Btitpine Socrrty.— 


. | This Society held its usual monthly meeting on 


statue is what is known as “boy size,” and appears 
to have been coated with silver, which has in 
main i A deal of discussion 
arisen as to its but in all probability it does 
not date back further than the first 

——In the disused at Donna 

in the heart of Naples, has 

placed under the control of the municipality, on 
account of the splendid frescoes found 

a number of interesting pictures 

have been found which were a 


by Garibaldi in 1859. All those 
rest are to be removed to the Museum s 
Martino, where the Bourbon relics, and many 
interesting specimens of the arts of Neapolitan 
provinces, chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, are exhibited ——-Amongst the new finds 
in modern pictures are :-—A of the Masaniello 
Riots, by Cammarano, and the “ Entry of Cardinal 
Ruffo,” by Marinelli; also avery fine portrait of 
Garibaldi, with a long autograph and inscription, 
“Con amore filiale.” There is also a bronze statue 
of Ferdinand 11., in Roman dress, by Petraraa, 
and a plaster cast of Carlo Poerio, who, it 
will be remembered, was visited by the late 
Mr. Gladstone when in the polilical prisons of 
Naples in 1548. There are also pictures of local 
scenes and places by Giganti and Mancini of con- 
siderable historical value-——The complete modern- 
ising of the fine marine palace ( Palazzo Donn’ Anna), 
which was 300 years ago by Donn’ Anna 
Carafa and never finished, will cause 


three 
places 
way horses were stabled there; but in spite of all 
its many tions it still stood a magnificent 
of artists, with the bright waves 
washing into its deserted arches, and the spot round 
which many writers on Naples, and notably Dumas 
pere, had hung many of their most thrilling episodes. 
It has now become the property of a French gentle- 
man, who is renovating it througbout and turn 
it into residential fiats. 

Inpia.—A section of the Calicut-Cannanore exten- 
tension of the Madras railway has just been opened 
for trafic.-—-The Secretary of State has sanctioned 
the construction of an extension of the Hengal and 
North-Western railway from Ballia to Ghazipur. 
an eae market at Calcutta is about to be 
i wed at a cost of 75,000 rupees-——A 
hotel i being erected at Mussoorie, and will 
be , 
that the Government of India is arranging to 
secure the services of one of the leading English 
architects to come out to india under a five years’ 
covenant. That journal adds, “We are not sur- 
prised at this, for our present Viceroy aims at 

ing the best results possible in all that apper- 
tains to architecture, and although there are recruits 
in the country, the few opportunities and small 
encouragement that they get tend rather to suppress 
bring out architectural merit.——The new 
premises for the National Bank of India, Calcutta, 
are nearly 





Thursday, the 2zoth ult. at the Society's House, 
>, Dean’s-vard, Westminster A . SW, the Rev. 
Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. “Grants of money 
were made in aid of the following objects, viz. ; 
building a new church at Tonyrefail, St. David, near 
Liantrisant, Glamorgan, 130/.; and towards en- 
larging or otherwise improving the accommodation 
in the churches at Heres. St. Paul, Middlesex, 
6ol.; Latchford, Christ Church, near Warrington, 
Lancashire, 25/.: Rotherhithe, St. Katharine, Kent, 
231; Thetford, St. Cuthbert, Norfolk, yol.; Bew- 
castle, St. Cuthbert, near Carlisle, 20/. in lieu of a 
former grant of 15/.; and St. Columb Major, St 
Columba, Cornwall, 6o/. in liew of a former grant of 
33 A grant was also made from the 
Mission Buildings Fund towards building a 
church at All Stretton, near Church Stretton. Shrop- 
shire, gc. The following grants were also paid for 
works com brook, Emmanuel, near 
Birmingham, rool. (making in all 6002.) on account 
of a gtant of 1,000/.; South Margate, St. Augustine, 
Kent, 150!. ; Bristol, All Hallows, sool.; Walton- 
fon-the-Hill, St. Luke, near Liverpool, sol. on 
account of a grant of 6o/.; Ickham, St. John-the- 
Evangelist, neac Dover, 25/. ; Fletton, St. Margaret, 
near Peterborough, 20/.; Great Tey, St. Barnabas, 
near Kelvedon, Essex, so/.; South Croxton, St. 
Jobn-the-Baptist, near Leicester, rol. on account of 
a grant of 20/.; Glass Houghton, St. Paul, near 
Castleford, Yorks, 40/,; and New Catton, St. Luke, 
near Norwich, 30/. In addition to this the sum of 
7401. was paid towards the repairs of twenty-two 
churches from trust funds held by the Society. 
Annual General Court of this Society will be held 
at the Church House, Dean's-yard, Westminster 
Abbey, S.W., on Thursday, May 15, at 3.30 pm., 
when the Bishop of London will preside. 
LANCASHIRE AXD CHESHIRE 
SocieTy.—A meeting of the 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society was held at Chetham's 
Library recently, Mr. Edward Sutton presiding. 
The paper for the evening was one by the Rev. 
G. A. , M.A., of Ashton-under-L on the old 
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BRisTOL CLERKS OF WORKS aXbD Buty 
FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.— On the 15th ult. the 


carry | ninth annual dinner of the Bristol Clerks of Works 





and Builders’ Foremen's Association was beld in 
Royal Hotel, College-green, Mr. P. Addie sae 


[MARCH 1, 1902, 
over a large attendance. After the fo ! : 
had been .» Mr. R, Slaughter 


Commerce of Hiristol,” Mr. A" | 2¢ 
Mr, A. 5. Seull 


: .” and said 

United Kingdom where 
relations between Master 
as 


in Bristol. Mr G 

ota the — Association of 
replied. Chairman the: 

“The Bristol Association of Clerks 4 
Builders’ Foremen,” and said that thei, 
in right jon. The clerk of 
in ryt ee a8 an umpire at 
a tion which was no sine. 

had to know everything connected 
neering and building trades, and had +. 
Their responsibilities were 
Read and Mr. EF. 


SCHEME AT BIRKENHEAD — 
Birkenhead Town Hall, on the igth ult. Mr. H. 
P. Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., held aa inquiry on 
behalf of the Local Government Hoard into the 
application of Birkenhead Corporation for 
the issue of a provisional order under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1800, to con 
firm an improvement scheme for demolishing the 
alleged unhealthy areas consisting of four courts, 
containing fifty-five buildings, in Albion-street, Wi). 
braham-terrace, Albert-terrace, Castle-buildings, and 
Albion-terrace ; thirty houses in Oliver-street and 
Setar te wera =F am buildings in Watson- 
street, Orderly Home, y Residence, Orderiy. 
avenue, Orderly-place; fifteen houses in Brook. 
street, Camden-street, and Koss-terrace : and eleven 
houses in Marshail-street and Marshall-place 
The Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. J. Fearnley) laid the 
Corporation case before the i or, stating that 
last September a sub-committee visited the various 
and unanimously agreed with the 
opinions previously expressed by the Medica! 
Officer of Health (Dr. Marsden) On December :> 
included 125 dwelling houses 
y 630 persons of the labouring class ; but 
at the time the scheme was made there were 150 
houses on the areas, of which 146 were dwelling 
houses, three houses and shops, and one a lock-up 
shop. On February 12 124 houses were occupied 
¥ 503 It was the intention of the Cor- 
poration to find accommodation for such number of 
the working classes displaced as the Board might 
require either on the site of the areas or wherever 
the Board might approve. The Corporation had 
not prepared any plans of the type of dwellings to 
be erected, and if the Board sanctioned the scheme 
they would endeavour to provide accommodation at 
similar rentals if possible. The Borough Surveyor 
(Mr. C. Brownridge, A.M.Inst.C.E.), said the land 
embraced in the scheme varied in value, but the 
average price was about tia. 3d. per yard. Within 
a quarter-mile radius of the various blocks of 
‘ha ani or gence er there were fifty-six unoccupied 
with rentals from 3s. to os, per week. 
FaTaL ACCIDENT Wuitst PULLING Downy 
Hovses.—Mr. E. Negas Wood, Deputy-Coroner 
for South-East London, held an inquest at Green- 
wich on the 2st ult. on the body of Thomas 
William Dore, a house-breaker’s labourer. Deceased 
was in breaking down houses at Green- 
he fell and sustaine! injuries which 
proved fatal. The foreman of the job stated that 
deceased was intoxicated, and he had ordered him ot! 
The returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death.” 
a rider that the London County Council 
should make a by-law enforcing protection for 
those working on buildings in course of demolition 
HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES —In the 
of Commons, on the zoth ult., Mr. Hay asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether he could 
state the cause of the delay in appointing the Select 
Committees i by the Government on the 
the Session to inquire into the desir- 
ability of extending the period for the repayment of 
loans made to ‘local ies in relation to the 
of the working classes and otherwise, and 
Orders of the House 
ann F fontany Bills affecting the 
and other matters. 
informed that proceedings are 
constitute the committees to 
Dr. Macnamara said 
would be appointed 
to the pledge which had 
31 there will be no 
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at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
poo wnyeoer yon oe with more favourable opinions 
of the tendencies of modern architecture and its 
advancement along with present day requirements 

tions. 

ao wan SCOTTISH ACADEMY.—At a meeting held 
on the 12th ult., Mr. George Washington Browne, 
ARSA., was elected to the full honours of 
“architect member" of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Amongst Mr. Browne's principal archi- 
tectural works that have been illustrated in our 
columns we may mention the following :—The 
Edinburgh Public Library, on the site of old Hope 
House, Canongate, opened in June, 1890, for which 
he gained the first premium, upon the award of 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, as assessor, and for the 
enlargement of which his plans have been since 
carried out; July o and 16, 1587, interior of the 
reference library, elevation, two views, and plans; 
and January 1, 15 5, “ Edinburgh,” No. X11. of our 
series, * The Architecture of our Large Provincial 
Towns.” In the last-cited number of the Buiider 
we illustrated his Royal Hospital for Sick Children 
and premises for Messrs. Redfern in Princes-street ; 
and on December 75, 1486, the United Presbyterian 
Church, Braid, Edinburgh. In conjunction with 
Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, he prepared the plans and 
designs for the Edinburgh (Princes-street) station 
hotel of the Caledonian Railway Co. He is the 
architect of the Royal Bank offices at Glasgow and 
at Dundee; various offices for the [ritish Linen 
Bank ; the science rooms at George Watson's 
College, Edinbugh, opened about four months ago ; 
and, with Mr. Peddie, of offices in Edinburgh for 
the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, the 
Scottish Provident Institution, and the Standard 
Life Assurance Co. When pursuing his studies in 
London Mr. Browne won the Pugin Travelling 
Studentship, being, it is said, the first Scotsman who 
won that prize. 

Open SPACES.—The Metropolitan Public Gardens 
issociation have undertaken the laying-out of Avon- 
dale-square, the planting of trees in the churchyard 
at Norfolk-square, and to promote the acquisition 
and laying out of churchyards at Poplar, Ciapham, 
and Camberwell. They further propose to lay-out 
some vacant sites in North Fulham, Denmark Hill, 
and Islington, provided the lLorough Councils 
respectively concerned could secure their acqui- 
sition for public use and enjoyment—It is 
stated that a project for new lines advanced by 
the London United Tramways Co. involves 
the destruction of the avenue of lime trees 
and of some of the houses at Barnes-terrace, just 
above the railway bridge, which form a pleasing 
feature of the road as it passes along the riverside 
~The Surrey County Council have agreed to con- 
tribute 10,000/., unconditionally, towards the cost of 
the purchase of the Marble Hill Estate, opposite 
Richmond, and to take over the charge and maio- 
tenance of an open space, 100 ft. wide, along the 
Thames bank, between Twickenbam Ferry and the 
Hali-mile Tree, wherever the Earl of Dysart’s land 
abuts upon theriver. We learn that Mr. Max Waech- 
ter, who recently secured aod presented Petersham 
Ait to the Corporation of Richmond, has purchased 
Peteraham Lodge, situated a short distance beyond 
the meadows, with the object of preserving the 
view from Richmond Hill. The property had been 
lately offered to the Town Council at a price of 
10,0001,—The Duke of Norfolk has entered into 
negotiations with the Town Council of Arundel 
whereby he will obtain possession of some corpo- 
rate property in exchange for a certain payment 
and about So acres in the neighbourhood, and so 
prevent any interference with the prospect as seen 
trom Arundel Castle —Mr. Nation is about to 
present to the National Trust an area of some 
30 acres on the top of Rockbeare Hill, Devonshire, 
tor conversion into a park and recreation ground, 
whence some fine views are to be seen.—A public 
park at Cricif, in Perthshire, is provided by the 
murificence of Mr. Macroby, ex-Provost, who has 
bought from Lord Ancaster, for 1,500/., a plot of 
to acres on the western side of the town, and has 
given an additional sum of sool. towards the 
expense of preparing the ground. 

ARTIZANS', LABOURERS’, AND GENERAL DWELL- 
Incs Co.—From the thirty-fifth annual Keport 
of this company we learn that the work of the year 
has been the continuance of operations at Leigham 
Court Estate, and the completion of the roads and 
footpaths at Noel Park. At Leigham Court 292 
houses and 373 maisonnettes are let and occupied ; 
besides these, thirty-three houses and 133 maison- 
nettes are finished or structurally complete. All 
these will be ready for occupation during 1902. 
Nineteen shops are structurally complete, fifteen of 
which are let. The rental for the year amounted to 
20,6474, 158. 11d., being an increase of 1,100/. 168. 5d. ; 
a further substantial increase during the current 
year is anticipated, It is proposed during 1902 to 
complete the building of twenty-six maisonnettes 
oa the west side of Hillside-road, and to continue 
building operations on the lower ground in Kings- 
mead-road. 

A Correction.—In our report of Mr. Osborne 
Saith's remarks, at the last meeting of the Institute 
of Architects, in regard to Mr. J. K. Colling’s draw- 
ings, the name “Mr. H. Bitcheor” should have 
been “ Mr. H. Batsford.” Mr. Smith was at a con- 
siderable distance from the reporter's table, and was 


“ £.L.6." Licutinc Boarps.—We learn that for 
this week's festival in Paris in celebration of the 
eentenary of Victor Hugo's birth, the Paris Munici- 
pality placed the whole of the contract for the 
illuminations in the hands of the Electric Lighting 
Boards Co., of London. The illuminations com- 
prised a temporary installation of no fewer than 
25,000 8-c.p, lights. 

CLRARING A BRADPORD SLUM AREA.—-At the 
Town Hall, Bradford, on the 21st ult., Colonel W. R. 
Slacke, R.E., Local Government Board Inspector, 
held an inquiry into the prc clearance by the 
City Council of the Longiands District, which has 
been declared an insanitary area with the approval 
of the Local Government Hoard. The area in- 
cludes Longlands-street, Longcroft-place, Garden- 
place, Bell-street, Turk-street, One-street, part of 
Chain-street, part of Grattan-road, part ,of St. 
Thomas-road, and part of Koundhbill-place, and is 
mainly inbabited by Irish ay The Town 
Clerk (Mr. Stevens) appeared for the Corpora- 
tion, and there were present Dr. Evans, Medical 
Officer of Health, Mr. |. H. Cox (City Surveyor), 
and Mr. F. E. P. Edwardes (City Architect). 
The Town Clerk said the area involved was 
22,650 square yards, the number of houses being 
294, of which 254 were private dwelling-houses, ten 
lodging-houses, sixteen houses and shops, sixteen 
lock-up shops, and two public-bouses. In August, 
1598, the population was 1.357, or 301 persons per 
acre, a8 compared with twenty-one persons per acre 
for the whole of the city. The death-rate for the 
three preceding years was 4/%, 42°7, and 41°2 per 
1,000. In August last year the Council agreed to 
clear the area, and later agreed to the erection of 114 
new houses in Faxtleet-strect, West Bowling, to 
accommodate a portion of the population displaced. 
it was also intended to erect upon the area a limited 
number of small through houses. The population 
of the area had now diminished to 1,050, and it was 
proposed to find accommodation for 7g at Faxz- 
fleet-street, at a cost of 30,983/. ¢ The total cost of 
the scheme, including tenements in the Longlands 
district, would be 83.194! and for this borrowing 
powers would be applied for later —Evidence was 
then given on behali of the opposition, and the 
inquiry was closed. 

Winpow, Sxirron CnHurch—A_ three-light 
stained-glass memorial window has just been placed 
in Skipton parish church. The subject is St. Michael 
slaying the dragon, illustrating the triumph of good 
over evil. The archangel is shown trampling on 
the demon and about to transfix him with upraised 
spear, while the dragon. with extended claws, 
endeavours to uproot the tree of knowledge and the 
tree of life. The work is from the studio of Messrs. 
Powell Bros., of Leeds. 


AR pe 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
DUNFERMLINE HUItpiInG TRADE WAGES.—A 


meeting of the master builders of Duntermline was 
held recently for the purpose of considering a 
request from the operatives for a year's agreement. 
After considerable discussion, it was agreed to meet 
the men on an carly date to try to get the wages 
made uniform with the wages of masons in Edin- 
burgh. It was pointed out that the wages paid in 
Dunfermline were od. per hour for hewers and o}d 
for builders The masters considered these rates to 
be higher than the Edinburgh rates. 

KIRKCALDY MASONS AND THEIR WAGES.—At a 
general meeting of the Kirkcaldy United Operative 
Masons’ Society, held in Mitchell-street Hall on 
the 18th ult., the question of the annual agree- 
ment between masters and men was up for 
consideration, and after vome discussion it 
was agreed to alter Claute 3 of the by-laws to 
read as follows :—“ From June 1, 1902, to May 31, 
1903, the standard rate of wages in Kirkcaldy and 
district shall be 8)d. per hour for hewers and od. 
per hour for builder.” The alteration the 
men ask for is an addition of $d. per hour for 
builders, and the secretary was instructed to for- 
ward the proposal to the Masters’ Association. 

THE PENRHYN QUARRY,—Since work was fre- 
sumed at the Penrhyn Quarry on June 1 last, the 
number employed has steadily increased until there 
are now about Soo employed, and the prcduction of 
slates is now going on at the rate of over 36 000 
tons per annum During the last two months 
forty-eight workmen have been taken on, twelve 
being slatemakers, and the remainder rockmen. 
labourers, &c. 


—_— 
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LEGAL. 
ANCIENT LIGHT CASE. 

THE case of Avery and Wolmerson r. Lewis was 
heard by Mr. Justice foyce in the Chancery Division 
on the igth, 20th, 21st and 24th ult. 

This was alight and air case having feference to 
premises in New Cross-road, S E. The plaintitts 
alleged that the new building which the defendants 
had erected materially decreased the lights to the 
rear of their premises, such lights being ancient 
lights. They claimed a mandatory injunction and 
damages. The defendants denied that the plaintiffs 
light had been materially or substantially interfered 





not very distinctly heard. 


with, 


Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. Humphreys anneal 
for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Younger, K.C., and Mr. 
Jotley peer defendant. - 

is lordship, having heard the evidence and the 
addresses of counsel, said he would deliver judg- 
ment at an early date 

udgment was reserved accordingly. 

case will be fully reported in the Builder 
when his lordship delivers judgment. 





APPEAL BY A BUILDER. 


THe case of Sedgwick v. Webley and others 
came before the Court of Appeal, composed of 
Lords Justices Komer and Mathew, on the 22nd 
ult., on the appeal of the plaintiff, a builder, from 
the decision of Mr. justice Wright, upon a special 
case stated by an arbitrator under Section 19 of 
the Arbitration Act, 1559. The action was brought 
by the plaintiff against the defendants to recover 
6ol., balance of an account alleged to be due. The 
action and all matters in dispute were referred to 
arbitration, and upon the hearing of the reference 
the question arose whether a certain document was 
a certificate of the surveyor that the work had been 
completed so as to preclude the arbitrator from 
inquiring whether the work had in fact been com- 
pleted. The arbitrator held that the document was 
not such a certificate, but stated a case for the 
opinion of the High Court upon this point under 
Section 19 of the Arbitration Act, 18%o Mr. 
Justice Wright, who heard the special case, decided 
in favour of the defendants. Hence the present 
appeal of the plaintiff 

Mr. A. H. Spokes, for the defendants, took the 
preliminary point that no appeal lay. by virtue of 
the decision ia “In re Knight and the Tabernacle 
Permanent Building Society,” with regard to a 
question of law arising in the course of the refer- 
ence under Section i) of the Arbitration Act. 
18580), 

Their lordships, after hearing Mr. Bonner for the 
plaintiff (appellant), held that no appeal lay, and 
dismissed the appeal with costs. 





MARYLEBONE ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE 


SETTLED. 


THE case of Harrow v. the Marylebone District 
Property Co., Ltd., came before the Court of Appeal, 
of Lords Justices Vaughan Williams, 
Stirling, and Cozens Hardy, on Wednesday, on the 
appeal of the plaintiff from an order of Mr. justice 
Joyce in the Chancery Division. There was also a 
cross appeal by the defendants from the same order 
of the learned Judge. 

Mr. Younger, K.-C, in support of the appeal of 
the plaintiti, said the case had been before this 
court om a previous occasion on a point as 
to the construction of certain covenants in the 
lease under which the plaintiff held his premises. 
When the matter was before their lordships 
on that occasion, their lordships removed the 
stay of proceedings granted by Mr. Justice 
Joyce, and the matter went back to him in 
order that he might determine whether an injunc- 
tion should be granted to restrain the defendants 
from infringing the plaintiff's ancient light:. Whea 
the matter came before Mr. Justice Joyce he 
granted an injunction in the “Yates +. Jack” 
form ——. the defendants from proceeding 
with their building so as to obstruct the plaia- 
tiff's lights; but his lordship refused to grant 
the mandatory injunction which the plaintiff 
asked for. The learned counsel stated that under 
the special circumstances of the case the plaintiif 
asked for a mandatory injunction. The special 
circumstances were that the defendants had 
endeavoured to anticipate the action of the Court 
by hurrying on with their building. He submitted 
that the plaintiff was entitled to a mandatcry 
order. 

Lord Justice Stirling : Did you ask fora speedy 
trial ? 

Mr. Younger: We were willing, but I do not 
think the defendants were. 

Mr. Dankwertz, KC.: I will go to trial te- 
morrow if your lordships like. I will do more. I 
will submit to an independent report to the Court, 
and will abide by that report 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams (to Mr. Younger) : 
What do you say to that ? 

Mr. Younger replied he did not think the plaintiff 
could agree to that. 

Lord [ustice Vaughan Williams: Are you willing 
to concur with Mr. Danckwertz in trying to expedite 
the trial 

Mr. Younger 
speedy trial. = 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams said that the 
learned counsel had better go to Mr. Justice Joyce 
and get him to hear the case at once. 

Mr. Younger replied that he did not think the 
state of his lordship’s list was such that be would 
be likely to accede to the application. 

After some further discussion the learned counsel 
consulted together, and in the result it was stated 
that the Court would not be troubled with the case 
as the parties had arrived at a settlement of the 
matters in dispute. The terms of the settlement 


There is no objection to having a 





were not stated. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS, 


18,816.—Testinc or ELecraiciry : C. L. Clarke. 
motors of which the armatures 
the two currents and 


ged 
that one can be seen through the slots in the other. 
When the coincidences are stationary the difference 
in phase of the currents will be indicated by the 
angular distance of one at either side of a fixed 
zero, and observers will also be able to detect which 
current leads the other, but if the two currents are 
but slightly different as in respect of their frequency 
the slots will rotate in the direction of the rotation 
of the motor which carries the current of higher 
frequency, whilst the number of visible coincidences 
of the slots will be reduced toa minimum. A gradu- 
ated scale carries the zero mark, which can be 
adjusted by feeding both motors with one current. 
Various forms of the apparatus are specified by the 
inventor. 
18,817.—PARALLEL RULERS: G. 4. Kay.—Croas- 
links are pivoted to the two members of the ruler 
at one end, and at the other end to blocks which 


slide upon guide-rods. The members are thus} P@¢ 


and can be secured to any adjust- 
ment desired by means of a screw-clamp. 

18,822.—A UNION FoR Pires: M. Sayder.—For 
effecting a water-tight joint for a trap, valve, and 
so on, the inventor fashions an annular sunken 
part and an annular and engaging projection, upon 

a respectively, of the union, which are 
th’ together with screw bolts ; the projection 
is formed with annular grooves. 

18,841.—A POLISH FoR Gass, &c. ; 4. E. Foyner. 
—For polishing giass and similar purposes a 

is compounded of fine gilder’s whiting, 
pulverised pumice-stone, and exhibition red. 

18,849 —Factne BLocks, Stags, TILes, &c. : R. 
A. Matthews.—The biocks, tile?, and similar articles 
are intended for use in constructing hearths, walls, 
floors, fireplaces, and 80 on. 
with bevelled or rounded 
plaster, and cross-pieces 
recesses in the backs of the green goods to be fixed 
in the course of burning. 

18,892 —~A CONTRIVANCE FOR Gas STOVES: 
F. W. B. Wright and H. Darwin.—The lower edge of 
an adjustable metallic plate is disposed so that 
the plate shall rest upon the top of the burner- 
fitting from which it inclines backwards, The 
parts of the plate are adjustably joined together 
with slots and screws to render it available for any 
open grate, and it is either perforated, or otherwise 


so formed that it will constitute a holding for a | piles. 


layer of cement upon which the blocks of asbestos 
placed 


$ot4—A QUANTITY METER (ELECTRICITY): 
Edison.—A beam balanced upon knife-edges 
from its middle a counter to which a wheel 
. when a coil that carries the current 
be measured raises an iron core 90 as 
beam from its zero position, the wheel 
into frictional engagement with a cam 
rotates, and the wheel becomes 
of each rotation of the cam, 
becomes free to turn, one end 
lies upon a screw and will 

An electrical motor 
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is retarded by means of a 
coil mounted upon a clamp adjustably on a copper 
tube hanging from one end of the beam, which is 
mtended to prevent the mechanism of the meter 
from being disarranged when a short circuit arises 
upon the consumer's side before the cut-outs come 
into play. A fine wire winding, connected in series 
with the motor between two mains 


a we ie current 
becomes excessive, correspond ers of th 
coil will be short-cireuited by the ‘motion of as 
armature derived from electro-magnets in the outer 


18,924.—-SWITCHES FOR INCAXDESCENT LAMPs 
AND SIMILAR PuRPOSES: W. H. Chipperficid and 
£. S$. Cook.—Ia one form of a lamp-bolder switch 
the inventors cause a contact-carrying block to slide 
within a slot in the holder. In another 


means | Shall automa 


the | BURNERS : W. T. Sugg—~In order to obviate “ 
i isc 





18.933.—Fittines FOR Gas BRACKETS AND 
GasaLiers : B.C. Harvey.-A cap or sleeve, 
openings in its side and a 
cal head, is 


tray 


18,937. — SLipinc Extension Lappers: ¥ 
Brown and H.N. Brown.—A rope around a pulley 
upon the lower section will lift up the upper 
section which can be sustained at any height 
desired with angular arms secured to a cross-shaft 
upon it and resting upon a rang of the lower 
section. The rope is passed over a pulley at the 
foot of, the lower section, thence through an eye of 
the upper section, ard so to its fasteniog wpon one 
of the arms ; the movement of the arms, which are 
weighted, is restricted with a stopping-pin upon 
the upper section. For large ladders an eye-bar, 
that serves as a handle, is employed for the threading 
of the lifting-rope. 

18.945. — AN APPLIANCE FOR Use with Key- 
HOLES: A. M. Young,—The inventor seeks to ¢f > 
vide against the unauthorised opening of a lock or 
lock ; be adapts an auxiliary lock having strips 
that will slide in the grooves of pieces which are 
made in one piece with, or secured to, the principal 
lock, the travel of the minor lock is held or limited 
by a screw in one of its pieces which engages with 
a slot in the minor lock of which the bolt will 
engage with a staple when the auxiliary lock is set 
ee ee eee 


18,950.—PILES FOR CONSTRUCTIVE PURPOSES : 
O, Hoff and C. F. Haglin.—Tubular and centrical 
cores are fashioned in concrete . and V- 
rods or braces are t spiralwise 
from the top to the bottom of the cores. The bent 
centre of cach brace clips the core, and the outer 
ends engage by their bends and hooks with the 
concrete, or may be fitted around 


Shoes, either blunted or 
the piles, which are to 
water-jets through pipes. 
attached to hooked anchor- 
in the concrete. For 
and similar purposes the 
points, tubular cores, and 

strengthening rods, and their edges are rounded 
and grooved. As the piles are being sunk lubri- 
cating-water is forced through grooves cut down 
their edges nearly as far as their points, and cement 
may be filled in through the tubular cores and 
cross tubes into those grooves and between the 


18,997.—A DOUBLY-ACTING SPRING HINGE: 
W.. K. Sandstrom.—A spring that will close a door 
when opened in either direction has its two ends 
joined to two collars, and is enclosed in a case. 
The balls of the of 
a middle pivot ; the squared 
into a hole in a piece attached to 
cup-shapened lower end takes a pi 
is being opened, one of two rings is locked with a 
stop upon the casing, whilst the other ring is tak 
deh, tat far tape Gee metallic lid excludes 

A or tightening tpring a is to be 

inserted through an opening in the adler plate. 
19,045.—-AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH GRARS: 
W. D. Priesiman and W. H. Dean.—It is contrived 
that the winding in or paying out of the grab-chain 
tically open or close a single-chain 


the grab is lowered. a weight (t b 
which the chain fo passed) les upon the upper oche 
levers, and so keeps them atunder, but the 

a Seen Oe 


19,061.—IMPROVEMENTS IN INCANDESCENT GAS 


po. snd ~ pierced 


19.120.—A VENTILATING CHIMNEY-TOP : H. 
ahn.—The inventor provides - 


eee | 


directed upwards, and are also tapered in yar, 
forms, as specified by him. ” _—— 
19,130, — APPARATUS FOR Brick - Mo: Line 
MACHINES : S. Weidon.—To prevent the clay fron, 
adhering to the die the holiow 
with steam through a set of pipes where. the 
slides through a Stuffing box and a 

wi a screwed sleeve and a cylinder above 

the set of gry the inlet pipe is Clipped on ¢ 
the frame of the moulding machine and has ;, 
elbow which turns freely upon the screwed end o4 
the wong © a lubricant can be passed thr ragh 
oil-holes drilled through the stuffing. box eo 
19,154-—BLOW-PIPES AND SIMILAR Hi nxpps 
F. W. Hancock.—An inner tube is fitted within the 
blow-pipe or burner in such a manner that a jet .; 
gas which issues from the tube will set up 5 
current of air through the outer tube, where spon 
the mixed gas aad air will burn at the outlet 


trom 
ungers are supplied 


19,183. — ATTACHMENTS oF Evrorr 
Swircnes: £. G. Harcourt —The cover or 
retained in its place by means of springs which 


in the flange through which the ends of the ep ri, 
are passed for engagement with the flange «1 t) 
dome. A slot upon the dome provides for its casy 
femoval. Other modifications are specified The 
dome, for instance, has a flange fashioned with 
grooves or pins, and it can be secured with 4 
bayonet joint, or the flange is fitted with a lip 

one spring being used. 


— + 
MEETINGS. 


Faway, Frsevary 28. 
Architecteral Asrteiation Discussion et: 
Vivian H. King on ** Design in Furniture.” 

fastituiion of Civil Angineers.— (Students + 
o-~Mr. A. M. Arter on “ Indicating High-speed Stas 
engines.” 8 p m. 

Sanitary institute (Lectures for Sanitary © cers) 
Dr. A. Wellesley Harris oa “ Methods of Disinfection.” 
? Pm. 

Deven and Exeter Architectural Society. — Meeting 
at Exeter. Mr. A. 5, Parker on ** Building By-laws 


Sarvapay, Marc 1. 


Reyal J/astitution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Ray'eigh 
“ Some Electrical Developments "~111. 3 p.m 
Sanitary fmstitute (Demonstrations sor Sanitary 
Officers) .—laspection at Marylebone Stoneyarnd, Kot 
mond-street, road, W. 3 p.m. 
British institute 7 Certified Carpenters 

meeting (Carpenters’ Hall). 6 p.m. 

Mowpay, Marcu 3 


Royal fastitate ef British Arcaitects.—: ; 
general meeting to elect the royal gold medallist for : 
current year. The Chai i to move >--"' That,» 
to bis Majesty's gracious sanction, the royal g edal 
for the promotion of architecture be presected this year! 
Mr. John Francis Bentley for his work as an architect.» 
thy oe general meeting will then be held, when § 
W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., will move the { 
resolution :-—"' That in view of a resolution of the 
Smoke Abatement Socety, seeking the co-operation of t) 
Institute, members are invited to join the Society, 
such other assistance be given by the Institute 
Council may deem desirable.” 8pm. [An exni 
about a humired phot phs of architectural work, forming 
of the collection of the National Photographic Recor 
Society, will take place at the meeting above anoounced, 
jor to the collection being deposited in the biritish 
Nessun. It is hoped that Sir Benjamin Srone, chairma 
of the Society, will attend the meeting and wy a few 
words with reference to the exhibition. } 
Sectety of Arts (Canter Lectures). —Mr. |. D. | -edides 
Ry epi Applied to Iilastration and Printing 
~t. &pm, 
Susan af Eagiacers.— Mr. B. H. Thwaite on © British 
tvreus American Patent Law Practice and Fog 
lavention.” 7.90 p.m. 
Santtary Institute. Demonstration of book-keeping as 
carried out in « sasitary inspector's office, by Mr. A 
Taylor (at Parke’s Museum). 7 p.m. 
L Architecturai Society (/mcorporates) 
B. M. wag Bart mg Windows.” 6 p.m 
Glasgow Philesephical Saciety.—Mr. J. Somers n 
“The Habitat and Mode of Growth J; the Dry Rot 
ungus,” Hlustrated by the microscope. #8 p.m. 


a 


neering 


Mr. 


Teespay, Marci «. 

Seciety of Aris (Applied Art Section).—Mr. Gerald 
cs on “ Structural Colour Decoration of the 
— of gop ge oe & o* ; 

ustiiution veil Enugineers.— Paper to be farther 
Geonel: ~ Wlectrical Traction on Railways,” by Mes 
W. M. Mordey and Bernard M. Jenkia. §% p.m. 
Sansttary Institute (Lectures sor Sanitary Officers) 
Dr. H. R. Kenwood on “ Water : Composition, Pollut: 
and Purification.” 7 p.m. 


Wrownspay, Marcn s. 
Suciety of Arte~Mr, BE. Price Edwards on 


Spm. 

we Forcem and Clerks of Works’ Lastitution 

Ordinary meeting of the members. § p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 

— tion at L.C.C. Common Lodging House, 

Sousa Avchschgiel domes Mr. Cecil *1 
ve: ten ME. ech ,i- 

Davis on “A Chapter in Local History—Wanasworth, 

1945-1558."—8 ES 
Archeological Institute, — (1) Professor ' 
Hoghes, M.A, F.R.S., F.S.A., on “FParly 

tt in Britain;” (2) Mr. F. G. Hilton Price 09 


* Sound 


a 
Mc 
Potters’ 
** Pawnbrokers’ Signs in London in the Seven: eenth an! 


Centuries.” 4 p.m. 
nstitution ef Civil BE: .— Students’ visit to te 
works of the Vauxhall Bridge, in course of construction. 
Assemble at the Works, Westminster side, 2.90 pm. 

oA A tural Association.-Mr, G. Wittet 
on 





nthe, ots of 5 chimney to whic ol 


vchitec 
’ to Oxford,” ilastrated by limelight views. 
pm. 
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Tuurspay, Maacn 6. 
e Compomy, Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall 
Lectures on Matters connected with ——~ 
er . Ramsay, no ¢ on “ The 
Modern 
‘ Trade. ry - 
winatitution of Electrical (Dubtim Section). 
—Adjourned discussion on Mr. W. Tatlow’s paper on 
Magee, Rover ond bs its Electrical Development.” 
Farpay, Maxcu 7. 
Architectural Association.—Mr. J. Miller on ‘The 
Glasgow oan .j° p.m. = i 


nine Association. 

F. E. P ee cLatee Ac dante be )— 
j Sanitary cers). 
Kenwood on “‘ Elementary oes whe; 
Glasgow A Architectural Craftemen's S Mr. Ww, 
Beaton on “Glasgow International Bunibivion, 1908. 
8 p.m. 
Saturpay, Marcu 8. 

Reyal Institution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 

 Statah festttute ated coopcdon: Visit to 
¢ 3. 

seria Fr. W. Reynolds, engineers, ddieand. 
1 edinbungh Architectural Asseciation. — Visit 10 
—- and Leith Corporations new gasworks at 


«Dude Institute of Architecture.—Mr. D, L. Allan 
“ Brittany.” 7 p.m. 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 14-—-By Hewxy Hormes & Co. (at 


Ingatestone, Essex.— Mill Green Common, Pot- 


ters Row F; S8.D 3 le BE Poy Ge vacecs i 
February 15. —by E eg Gaus (at 
PE TRO ll Cupola House, c, 
Maldé buds dn b0hb0edbenddebosbanbncnvess sens 1,250 
High-<., two copyhold building sites......... . 740 


High-t., ariverside wharf and 


Chapei-st.. three copyhold building pi 
trey = Spurtowe ry StrockinGs. 
Hackney.— rd., i.g.r. eA, 58 yrs., 


tA. eet eee eee reer eee eee 710 
King Edward-rd., ige. aad, 108, wt. gr ym, 
Ble Be cocesossccscccanevesccscoccasceseces 350 
Penshurst-rd., bas 38, “UL gaye, gre tk. 680 
Islington.—St. Cy Lge. gid. 106., wt. 
2 7 Aa ge 128. ie bk dle beni n bork anes 250 
St. , &c., ig.r. 794. 139%, Ut. ag) yrs, 
. ein ee dem ereahs Rha onniebanaee 432 
Clerkenwell. —Granville-sq., is r. 16/., ut. ag) 
yrs., gir. 42. 165 
.—Hemingford- rd, i. gt r. ‘fly _ te 9 
ne he error é' 335 
Holloway.--Harvist-rd., i.g.t. 19/. tos, ut. 48 
STEM, Ble BOB an obs ncnsenerecvtene 293 
Lowmanrd., &c., ig.r. 24/. t0o8., wt. 6a) yr, 
gt. rd. 1g. 270 
Ldiagion. —s9 © to 63 (odd), ‘ Jueen’ s Head st. a t 


24 YTs., g.t. at yt. tatd. enet save 725 


Smaves & Son. 
Bayswater.—18, PE hcrland. pl, wt. 44 yrs, gr. 
Cleon e whaedeecnéugense ce 0 
By Witkinson, Sow, "s Waercn (at , a pre 
Preston Park, Sussex.—4, Fiorence-rd., wikis yo 
18.—By xo & Som. 
Bayswater.—a9, 41, and 33, Ledbury-rd., ut. gt] 
yrs., gt. 2g4, yr. 1594. 108, ...... 1,425 
By Desenuam, Trwson, & Co. 
Notting Hill. —Talbot-grove, the Ladbroke Hotel, 
U.L. 59 YTS, gr. nil, g. rood. (ikaneeseossés es 1,840 
Islington. -—High-st., (gr. 6s/., reversion in 34 
FT cccccesccesecceess er seseseeersssaveses 3,97 
By Messrs. Fosrns. 
Cavendish-sjuare. ~~Wigmore-st., f.g.r. fol., re- 
version in ’ yrs. . 7,40 
Hyde Park. §, Little Sussex-pi, Bt. 3 YT Be 
16/., y.r. ryed. We tes Cea SAW 66 05 4508 66 5046 000 t $10 
Fe 18.—By Mowracu Houses & Son. 
Maida Vale.—16 and * Cliften-rd., u.t. 68] yrs., 
ot. gah, y.t. 2308... 3,600 
o “mews stabling), u.t. 464 yma, gr al, 
GE GN Gea calc the cbncce vesdvcuhestcne odes 338 
By Onciit, Mars, & Lawrence (at 
asons’ Tavern). 


Shaftesbury-avenue.—Macclesfield-st., the Mac- 
clesfield p.-h., u.t. 48) yrs., 1. 200d, with 
— pebabh he hesnehsekene es wg a) 

By Horus & Weee (at Leet’. 
Morley, Yorks.—Scotchiman-lane, Morley Spring 
ood, &c., 45 a. bag in Dk idewpanickene 
February ~ sume, Staxnore, & Dear. 
Lauriston-rd., u.t. 41 yrs., 
gr. ghee qr. 8 


Stoke Newington. —gand t1, ee rd, w. t. 
Sah yrs, Br. sol., qur. 284. 655 
“— “td., Ut. 74 yrs., ‘pr. aby yu r. 


Towenbam.—t, 25 3, and 4," Wagyon-iane, t, wt. 
DR. caWidacpeacWeaekibsci ed csadvece cess xa 420 
‘B a Praace & Sons. 
Westbourne Park.—s<, Tavistock-st., u.t. 62 yrs., 
&r. 94, er. gsi... $275 
Hoxtoa.—14 and 16, Hokt.- pi., ‘and 19 ‘and te 
Norris-st., u.t. 17 yrs., gr. 6é., wor, 23gf. gs 380 
By Atraep Ricwanve. 
road, 


1,205 


aa with goodwill A eg Hh 
2 goodwi a draper’s 
RN sri dn tase vere caes kacdccc, 4,000 


t+ Gentlemen 'vcow , also Masthery and Claren- 

eb eien 8a. ) 

Eamonton to 6, Paco's Cottages, wh ox 
Sits uncnmtenbss 


Debtna,—-9 and 1, Mariboroughrd., 0 u.t. 7M 


&-t. 164, y.r, .. 
Tottenham. — North ortbumberland- “pk, ut. 72] 
FUey Ets PE. BOM, F.0. FOL. 0... ce ccccsecersee 330 
By J. S. Richtarvsor, 


1,000 


350 


By T. B. Westacorr. 
yer ewan 78, Arlington+d., ff, wr. 


74. 108., OM MMe no ccsssrarcct ee 
By N. Wi.tovcuny. 
mene 26, Court-rd., u.t. TTY Bt. 1¥ 1A. 


B54... 
Dulwich, —fo, ‘Dalmore- rd, t. ‘6d, 
RR REE ay aie to yee., ta aaeawe 
Dovctas Yours & Co. 
Brixton. —10, ee Pk. wee, u.t. 794 yrs., 


gr. 8. fv 
er borough Pik, un 20 YR Br “qh, 
Claphans —South- rd., ‘Sunnyside, ut. “sah ‘yrs, 
gr. 252., er. gol. penance ceentscevecseseess 


By Fosrax & Crawrtecp. 

wae oe Kenton-lane, the Cottage and 20 a. 

i sat i ie Mins enim todd camer eee ereoucheueae 

Kentish Pown 2 aay my yo epee rd., ao s 22, 
tos., reversion in 8 

Prince of Wales-rd., las r. 14., reversion in 8 yrs. 

ee Hill. —No. 4, f.g.r. 264, reversion in 


Malden-rd ., the Newbury Arms, 
pe Ces. 1a/., reversion in 38 yrs........... 
» the ‘Sir Robert Peel, p.-b., Cg. 
74. 108., reversion in 38 yrs. 
Marsden-st., The Prince Albert ps b., ger. ‘toh, 
reversion in yrs. .... ae 
By RusHworrn & ‘Sree ENS. 
aes. “Ip 2, 4 5 6, 8,9, 10, 11, and 12, 
idj., UL. go yrs., g.r. 150d, yin. Bod... 
3. Lancaster-pl., ut. 50 yrs., gr. 184, p. 
5 and 7, Lancaster pl, Ut. 50 TS, gr. 364, 
y-r. 1452. . 
63, 65, 69, 71, 7% 75, ‘and 7, ‘Belsize Ph. adas, 
wt. 62 yrs., g-r. atol., p.. 


5°, $4, $8, 62, 64, and 70, Belsize Pk. gins. “9 wt 
6r yrs., gr. yay Divuhs sonvcese'seuakeniin 
60, Belsize Pk.- gardens, w.t. 62 hse gr. xl, 
PE. SEM BM ceccecce 
6 and 10, Belsize-grove, u.t. 6: . Bt. Sod, pp 
: By Swax Wooncoc« (at ‘ wad ae 
Upton Park.—26, 23, and 30, Upton Pk., u.t. 763 
a YTS) BE. tad, wir. Bol. ras. 2 cece es 
By J. H. Boies. 
Bermondsey.—174, Abbeyfield-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., 


gr. sf. r08., yor. 34/ . eemnene 

Rotherhithe. —10, Cc larence- 2. we wer, “al ese 

45 to $5 (odd), Albion-st., f., wor. 126d. a8... .... 
By Hatcu & Hatcu 


Catford. —3, rt nade +d., ut. o3 yrs, giv. od. 158, 
wat. 3rd. 48.. pA6 on enks 000ss0 aene-en as 
By Mele: & Co, 


Permondsey.—159 and 16:, Drummond-rd., u.t. 
yrs., gr. rad., wir. 784. . nitnah an 
Dulwich. -t4, Adys-rd., ut. 
e.r. 32/.. 
Bermondsey. - = -" and 28, , Laya: atd-rd 
ger. tad, war. 78d. . 
Brixton.—1¢, Railton rd. (S), 
82, y.r. Gol....... 
Peckham. — 42, Sunwell- 


ss 8, Wks BOE. Mtoe gos 


Battersea.—1, Lubeck-st. (5), at. 44 Lee gr 
si, w.r. 36. Sr dh rteekhdenp ubaicns ose naan 

Kennington. —~— 40, Lower Ken nnington-in. (S$), u.t. 
334 yrs., get. tod., r. bod. eeedces 
By Newnon, Eowarns, & Swerccarp. 

Soho. --3, West-st., and yo, Luchfieid-st., £, y.r 
bod. : : , ; : 

Holloway.- -Magdala-rd,, &c., f x.’ "3 2 d., rewer 
sion in 66 yrs. - 

Hornchurch, Essex.—Claremont-rd., tee. 30d 
reversion in 78 yrs. .. 

H slloway. —4, eaaaperes., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 82, 
e.r. 95/... 

Cricklewood.—27, The Vi Lt. $0 YTS, &- r 
B4., wir. sad. ros. 

Pentonville. —29, Wharton-st., ut. ‘244 yTs., gt. 
8, = 42d... 

talngen —9. ¢ loudesley- St., UL is yrs., ge. 82, 

Shimer: 64, ‘Haitoo-t » wet “6h yrs., g-r. 
d ro0s., y-r. : 

Hac Sen ton, Vieterin Pk rd., u.t. Sty Br 
rrd, er. g54 . ‘ 

Barnsbury.—1 3, Westbourne-rd (S.), ut > yrs, 

©. rod., y.1. 56d. 
Lambeth. —35 to $a Pk. Mansic ns ; (Flats, 


Block C), u.t. SS GH spy Oe 66:2, 5s. 
Gncluding mortgage) . 
Holloway.—49, Campbell rd. (S.), £, y. r. ‘sad. 
By 1 - D. PEACHY 
Euston-rd.—Nos. 400 and 4204, also 6, Diana-pl. 
(shops and factory), f., yr 165/. . 
Lewisham. — 2 to 14 (even), Vian-st., aa 
By Harare Stacey. 
Reigate, Surrey.—Alma-rd.. enclosure of nating 
i, a. 18. 16 p.. 
“« Brokes Mead uw (res.) u.t. bo 


wr. B82 Ss. 


Reigate Hill, 
yrs., gr. » yt taod. 7s. 6d. .. 
Reigate Hill, te Brokes Lodge and ‘em cs. 
af and part u.t. 67 yrs., gr. 75/., e.1. good. 
Redbull, Swrey.—140, Station-rd., ut. 43 - . 
got. rod., Fre 72d 1M oe een es, 


Keroul la, a. t 


Reigate, Surrey. Hardwicke-rd 
ra Hole g-t. $2, 9.1. qod. 


olmesdale-rd., u.t. 60} yrs., g.r. 82. 128. 6d., 


iio a Reay Cottage, ‘wt. 66 nee g-t. 
as. 6d., y-¥. av. eeee 
A freehold’ spring of water in » Raglan- rd, "Reigate, 
with right « of ne water pipes, » a 
aol, . ‘ 
Febr uary 20.— —By Caan ES , VaRuRy. 
Stoke Newington.--11: and 13, Prince Gung rd., 
U.t. ot yrs, g-T. a3d., y.r. pad. 
By Eowrs Evans (at Clapbam Jusction). 
Battersea. Si. Belleville-rd., f., y.r. 324. 
er 


144, Laven Hill, u.t. a4 vn g-F. tad. r08., 
Fhe GOh. secccccccccrevcvccensessoncece 
ikeeeey 2 a1. By ne j. SHEP FIRLD. 
Woodford.—Cres.-rd., Thorganby Lodge and 

Elizabeth Lodge, a WSs GOR vc ceccddevenccee 





Hampstead.—13 and 14, Lawn-rd., u.t. 
St. Wa OA, oa cniccins. 7 ad = 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Cres. -rd., a piece of Uuilding land, £., yor. ad. . 


330 


975 


460 
415 


320 


7,535 


41,00 
$400 


650 
4,110 
1,110 
2,140 
1,080 


79S 
37° 


333° 
2,780 
750 
goo 


545 


Poplar.—3o and 32, Brigh-st., f., w.r. sol. 168. . £L 
22 tO 36 (even), Grundy-st., ut. ee - 
» 108, WP. 190d, Be... cee cee 1,120 

24 and 26, Guild d-rd, ut. 173 yrs, gr. 142, 
y-r Oak. NPUh Ue Snnk bene cong tbcenhohaenaanbien fu 
Kast Ham.—112 and 114, Boleyn-rd., £, wor. 654. 339 
By Wacstarr & Sows. 

oy 131, Riversdale-rd., f., y.r. 32d... 00+. sho 
38, Harsell-rd., u.t. 23 yra., gr. i yr. eo 420 


Contractions used im these lists.—¥.g.2. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold rent; ig.r. for 
gor apy §-'. for ground-rent; ¢. for rent ; 
f. fi for copyhold ; |. for leasehold ; e. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
sauare ; pl. for place ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue ; yd. for yard. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
PAE Bye nn this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
(flit aed prices of ne a senmnatiy the lowest. 
quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
be remembered by those who make use of this 
BRICKS, &c. 
£34 
Hard Stocks .. a a2 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles........ 1 9 6 ” ot ” 
Pacing Stocks.... 212 09 ,, » " 
Shippers ........ 2 a ” ” 
| ea ; ° ~ at railway 6 
Red Wire Cuts 112 0 * ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 332 0 ” ” ” 
uabon Facing. 5 5 0° ” v ” 
Best Blue Pressed ad 
«- 4 e " 
Do., Bullnose .... 4 10 0 " ” ” 
Fire Bricks .... 4 5 6 ‘3 ” ” 
Giazep Bricks 
Ivory Glazed 
oh6s T ” ’ 
o9¢ ” ” 
i Bulinose, 
and Flats ...... 70 0 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 © aa ” ” 
Double Headers.. 16 o © » ” ‘ 
One Side and two 
ee vcecseses 39@ 8 9 ” ' 
Two Sides and one 
PTeTT TT TTT °h6o9 ” " ” 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints........ 20 0 ” ” ” 
"aaa 
and Headers 2090 i ” ” 
Quoins 
Flats puswes 1% ¢°¢°0 °° ” ” 
Double Stretchers 15 © © eo ” ‘ 
Double Headers... 14 © © o ” " 
One Side and two 
Bats. cacecece 13 oo o * "” 
Two Sides and one 
Ceeenssees sm co 9 ” " ” 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints..... 1400 * ” ” 
Seconds Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Sak Giazed .... 2 0° 9 > less than best. 
>. 
Thames and Pit Sand .......- 7 ci cecmnacaae 
Thames Ballast ...... ios dineio oy 6 
Best Portland Cement . 32 2 per ton, delivered. 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 
Nore.—The cement or lime is cedalion of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime . 118 od. per yard, delivered. 


Stour bridge Fire<lay in sacks, 26s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
s. d. 
rn per ft. cube, deid. rly. depot, 


Ancaster in blocks .... 1 
th oe 8 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 
2 

t 


Reer in blocks .... ee ” 
Grinsbill nn et - os 
Brown Portland in blocks a ‘ » 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 - i 
Red bill ” > ” or 


Closeburn Red Freestone 2 es ~ 
Red Mansfield _,, 2 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup) 2 8 


-OfwWwwe wn 0 Pan 


per ft. super. 
at tly. dep a. 
6 in. Rubbed Duto.. 3 © oe a 
3 in. sawn both sides 

slabs(random sizes) 1 3 ” ' 
2 in. self-faced Dito o 9) » - 


Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube 
deh d. rly. depot. 
” ” » 6 in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depot. 
os * » jm do s ow we a 
SLATES. 
in. io. £4. 
20x 10 best blue Bangor..12 © oper sooo of 1200 at ry.dep 
” seconds , 1 10 0 - - 
16x 8 best 615 0 - 


20 x 10 best blue Portma- 





Se fk = 
16 x8 best blue Portmadoc 6 00 
2zoxro best Eureka un- 

fading —* 2 6 ee 
16x 8 se 7 se ” ’ 
go x ro permanent green to § 0 e mt 
6x8 fr) ” 17 6 ” se 
{ See also page 225. 
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ttn ous: conmsnratnd cmd ne Srowhvantiemve saci ki naiten sion sincotec dra 


COMPETITIONS. 









By whom Advertised. 

























on Abderebot U.D.G. ccc cc | TOON, TM, OME GOD, occeeeeecccces tocnrnennnnnennnenees 
Market & Baths Com. Oldham Cpn 50l., is deilaiiabnbisedananiil 


certain sepenscenmt mse oa 


ee ener ane nay ne ge Pannen a Aa ee SRST AE SN eae oem eeareD 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom 










omer ee een 


eseve Glasgow Corporstion cso. sere 
coveence | Bu@ktlow GUMrdians ....0. cerns oonee 





eee 


seormereteereeses | Mansfield Corporation......... 0». 


; 
soromtan cvveseassesneneees | Tynemouth 





eee eee 


Pear Tree-green, Hants ........... | St. Mary Extra, , &c., 8B. 








Wardle (Lancs) U.D.C.ese.cccescee-seee 
Sunderland 








in . Barnstaple creveersceeneees | Mr. BT. Fanshawe ... PROT 
Bradford Soctety, ileal 






Grange. 





¥s Executors of neibeetion  seades 
“ erty Gustern, Baiwed Company} 


CT,  scsevecsersoves 









Barrow-in-Furness Corporation os 











4 2 eee ee eeneweener os 6 


Prestatyn U.D.C. .. 








cecssecen} Weethhame BD.G. ..ccccvsessesosseoveeser| 








eee ee 


| Kingsbury School Board ............ 


Ce | eS vee 


coosecnee eee) Manchester Corporation ....0..s++ 


Tee Ree 86. CbRE TS eener oo eee 







.| Methodist Free ‘ 
i, ay vere! Mesers, R. Gaunt & Sone ..... . 


eee eseee 
ad 


viene iiananeisit 
road, Huddersfield .............. 





wee nereaenes 


cevieccenessence:| Epmwich Corporation .....1.00+- sees 
Salford 









| Monks Kirby B. D.C. ....--ccccsssses.- 
Doncaster R.D.C. 


d+ weno reeees eee neecee 


csmnnncsnesel B08. Th, POSRIB. ....-5<.cecceres. 








sen see| Croydon Town Council 


weeeeereeeee 


Barnsiey Corporation envenemneeh ates 





Council... 
ate cto enesancesans: ot WT worth & Clapham Union .. 








onllosia nee -ensessesreesssecsesecaceosss:| DW, Henley ..... ot 








ean see acm Pontefract 
, bear Birmingham Midland Rail | 
nena eee eee eer od a . 8 wee -- 
wosecseosccnesreens | AlSOTE (Lines) U.D.C. .2...s.cccencrre | 
wsevsecescenenet MORRRE UDC. ....0-c.0re vnse soonsees 


«| Lossiemouth (N.B.) School 
+} Ball ‘ 


a Compete 
wa R.D dasa 


; vecesemenasome | Miss 5. Morris .... 











| Blackbarn Corpurat “en ppcaias iN 
| Barrow-on-Hill U.D.C. ........ 








Maltings, Dablin OU OO wee 8 Oe we ree ee i Messre. A & z. T ! : Tuils @ «oun 

















(Somt.) R.D.C. 
| Paddington Borough Counci 
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| New Brentfori Burial Board ..... 


Paving Wie. London County Cooncil .. ... ... | 





seccosnsereseseses| Ml 


eorersscnsscesseene-| West Ham Council ......... 








“Supply of Railway Wagons 
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Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 
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4, Cochrane-street, 


Architect, Birnam House, Sale 0... ...ccceseres oven: 
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-»| Kiogs Lyon Corporation .............) H. J 
Langport | 


~~ | Stepney Borough Council sakes | Council 


en game 


Borough Rugineer, 15; Great 


Alie-street, 
Borough Eogineer, Town Hall, West Ham, B.... ........... 0000-0004 


* bee omel 















row, Sheffield ......... 
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window to No. 11, West- 


Westbourne: 


LONDON,—For new +e abies 
, and alterations to Nos. 5 to 17, W. 
Meners. Barrett & 





. tects, 
J. Romell on ataee sees 


> 





LONDON.—For the erection of ag HS 5 Stirling 
<ourt, Drury-lane, the Londos 
County 3 


wg eo Cuties 


Wéodwork, 
++ Mr79se 3 
17,429 To 
-. wets © 
+ Ges © 
«» Phyary 8 
+ ‘S6ene 9 
+ 8757 9 





Seoeoco~ 





PUTNEY.—For the erection of four shops in Unper 
Putney, for Mr. Thos. Mcisaac. Mr. 
. 


W. J. Renshaw . 
$772 


sone. F. G. Minter 
<en> S728 | sie abide 
J. Kaight.......... §,47§ | Read & Wilkinson... 4,997 


SALFORD.~—For the erection of a fire station, The 
for the Corporation. a a Kirkley, 
‘Quantines by 











B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.—Werwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


SSTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF B04D 
MARING. 


avchinect and surveyor, 163, Upper | ss of 





WALLINGTON.—For the construction of 
mile of new with sewers and storm- 
on the Woodcote Estate, Wallington, 
Imperial Property Investment Co., Led. Mr. 
Parker, surveyor, 98, Great James-street, W.: 
£7,459 | T. Cotterill . - £6, 
eek | Adams, Wood Green* $772 


WALLINGTON.—For detached house, Wallington, 


$2 0 0 
Sicctus.. tty vy cle W tae $79 © © 





WHITLEY (Northd..—For the execution of 
works, Monkseaton ing Estate, for the Urban ‘Dis De 
. Mr. J. P. Spencer, C.E., Newcastle-on- 


trict 
Tyne :- 
‘Thornton & Co., South Shields,” schedule of prices. 











Liteulion - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


“hci is Lnasedlnns Scomry to any clhoey eee 
REDSsANDFACEDNIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS 1 STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
Berunat Garsn, Loxvon, B. 








Walls nOrOs. .~-For excavation main were, bs, Wagon 





ee 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS or 


——, mg mfr Harding Wier ig 


MAM HILL STONE 
DOULTING STONE. 
adh edn 
, (tecorporasing *~ Seee Cant Trask 2 


Chief Office Stoke-under- 
1—Norton, ‘Ham, 


Leadoa Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





a 








SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 

4 & §, East Harding-street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 
LITHOGRAPHED 

Se Gi 


oot inete 





QUANTITIES, &c. 
accurately and with 


METCHIM & SON{«: Warunen 
“QUANTITY SURVEY S DIARY AND TABLES 
1902, price 6d. post 74. In leather 1/- Post 1. 


~ JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


Cwas. E. OrFeur, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 


COLOHE STER. 
Telephone: 0196. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester 


ASPHALTE 


for Hertzontai & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & other ficort. 














Gpectal attention ts given to the above oy 


Preuch Asal 


.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, é:. 


For estimates, quotations, and al! information, app) 
at the Ofices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, £.0. 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
at: BRABY & CO. 


nies 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


BRISTOL. 


47 pero 49, St. - Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-ré 


VIEILLE MONTACNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Ohief Offices: Fiteroy Works, BUSTON BROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


|THE BATH STONE Freas, 1 | 


ERLE LTE I TO RK 





